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GLORIOUS WINTER TOURS. 
@ 


Follow the Summer southwards this Winter by 
joining one of the delightful sunshine cruises to South 
Africa, sailing from Southampton :— 


14th and 19th December, 1928 


and 


4th, 19th and 25th January, 1929. 


ise CLASS TRAVEL THROUGHOUT: 


For parties comprising— Inclusive cost 
One person me %s £169 — £175. 
Two or more persons ... £148 — £160. 


2nd CLASS STEAMER—1st CLASS RAIL: 
For parties comprising— 
One person ap aes £139 — £145. 
Two or more persons ... £118 — £130. 


The duration of these tours is two months. The 
fares quoted include the cost of (a) the return ocean 
voyage of 12,000 miles, (b) a comprehensive railway. tour 
of 4,000 miles to all localities of interest, including’ the 
Gold and Diamond Mines, Victoria Falls, etc., (c) sight- 
seeing tours by private automobile, (d) hotel accommo- 
dation, meals and bedding on trains, conveyance of 
baggage, etc. 


Any variations of the inclusive tours can be arranged 
to meet individual requirements. Write for special pro- 
gramme of Winter Tours (“A.Y."), free on request. 


Apply— 
The Director of Publicity, 
South Africa House, 
Trafaigar Square, 
London, W.C. Z 


Or to the leading Tourist and Travel. Agencies, 
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“191401918”: A SYMBOLIC PHOTOGRAPH THAT FORMS AN ARGUMENT FOR THE PEACE PACT. 


This remarkable study in photographic symbolism, the significance of 
which is obvious, may be said to emphasise the need’ for such an 
international covenant as the Peace Pact recently signed by the leading 
Powers in Paris. ‘The photograph, which is entitled ‘ 1914-1918,” is 


the work of <A. Van Neuman, and is in the new _ International 
Exhibition of the London Salon of Photography at 5a, Pall Mall East. 
As usual, this exhibition is one of exceptional interest, and shows how 
photography has now taken its place among the fine arts. 
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HAVE certainly never pretended to be a prophet : 

least of all a political prophet. For politicians, 
a jumpy race, are always trying to anticipate which 
way the cat will jump; and the cat (a sagacious 
but aggravating animal) very often does not jump 
at all. I make no claim to calculate the incalculable ; 
but it is at least a quaint coincidence that, after I 
noted in this column the resemblance between a 
motion moved by an eminent professor at the 
Republican Convention in America, and the general 
policy of the opposite party, that same _ professor 
has sensationally separated himself from his own 
party and openly supported the other. I thought 
it interesting that Gov- 
ernor Smith seemed 








By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


case of the scholar as in the case of the candidate. 
It seems as if some other counter-arguments will 
have to be brought against the arguments of Mr. 
Smith and his academic ally ; and that they will have 
to be rather stronger than any that I have yet seen. 


For the questions raised really have a point and 
meaning beyond the immediate question of the 
American Presidential Election, or even the general 
question of the politics of America. They involve 
facts that are forgotten in the Eastern Hemisphere 
as well as the Western; and fallacies in which we 
indulge quite as much as the Americans do. 


principle. We have all heard tales about statistics 
of drunkenness, which might suggest that it is not 
quite so Puritan in practice. But we will agree that 
there may be in some such place a merely democratic 
instinct in favour of total abstinence. 


In that case the citizens are as dignified and 
respectable as any tribe of Arabs who have unanim- 
ously accepted the veto of Mahomet. Nobody will 
deny their right to do so. But when, for instance, 
the Prohibition process is applied to a natural. wine- 
growing country like California, then its agents are 
not like honest Arabs applying their own religion 
to their own village. 
They are like wild arid 





only to be saying to the 
whole nation what Pro- 
fessor Nicholas Murray 
Butler was saying to his 
fellow - Republicans ; 
and now Professor But- 
ler has boldly rallied to 
the cause of Governor 
Smith. Two men more 
totally different, to be 
both in their several 
ways respected, we can 
hardly imagine. For 
one is of the sort that 
the foes of popular life 
call a demagogue; the 
other of the sort that 
the foes of academic life 
deride as a don. Even 
foes may surely be in- 
terested in the points 
on which the don and 








barbarous Arabs invad- 
ing Italy or France and 
burning the vineyards 
or uprooting the vines. 
They are simply savage 
Vandals destroying an 
older, a more dignified, 
and (as some of us 
think) a superior civil- 
isation by brute num- 
bers and brute force. It 
is simply a colossal cant 
and ignorance to test 
such culture by a chem- 
ical analysis directed 
entirely to the discovery 
of “‘ alcohol.’’ We might 
as well identify any sort 
of drinks by the pre- 
sence of hydrogen. 
Whatever we may say 
for or against Prohibi- 








the demagogue agree. 


A REMARKABLE DISCOVERY OF NEOLITHIC ART IN MALTA: RELICS OF A STONE AGE TEMPLE (ABOUT 3000 B.C.)— 
LIMESTONE BLOCKS DECORATED WITH SPIRAL RELIEF (RIGHT) 
Describing a Neolithic site recently discovered at Bujibba, St. Paul’s Bay, Malta, and excavated with the help of Mr. Louis Upton Way, 
F.S.A., Professor Zammit writes: “The carved limestone blocks testify to a highly developed artistic sense. One block is 124 inches 
Two sides are gracefully decorated with a raised pattern of spirals. 
corresponds to that in the Neolithic temples of Tarxien, Malta, and the Gigantea temples at Gozo. 
a pattern never, so far, found on a Neolithic site in Malta or abroad. 
Two of the surfaces are carved in relief. 
meant for a fish, of which the head, however, is not clearly defined.’’ 


It is the more amus- 
ing when we consider 
the objections actually 
raised against the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the 
American Presidency. 
For there seem to be a 
number of well-defined 
objections to Governor Al Smith. One com- 


high, and about 39 inches square. 


AND A FRIEZE OF FISH (LEFT). 


The second block is decorated with 
The block is 10 inches high, 36 inches long, and 15} inches wide. 
The long surface shows three fishes, and the head of the stone bears a curious figure probably 
[By Courtesy of Professor T. Zammit, The Museum, Malta.} low haunts — and the 


tion, there is quite ob- 
viously all the differ- 
ence in the world be- 
tween a_ system of 
saloons, selling rye- 
whisky—-and regarded 
by many normal and 
decent citizens as pretty 


The type of this decoration 


other tradition of a 
healthy land of vineyards, where wine is 





plaint is that he is by birth or family or 
economic circumstances as rough and ob- 
scure as Abraham Lincoln. One obstacle is 
that a citizen who has risen from being a 
poor boy selling newspapers cannot be a fit 
representative of a great individualistic 
democracy. Another is that his political 
party was connected with Tammany Hall ; 
and the old tales of its corruption naturally 
shock and horrify the sensitive and incor- 
ruptible idealists of the Oil Scandal and the 
Tea-Pot Dome. Another, of course, is that 
his religion naturally rules him out from a 








grown as it is grown over the greater part 
of the civilised world : where it is as deeply 
rooted and naturally related to the land as 
Burgundy is to Burgundy. 


But though this problem about State 
Rights and the Union is naturally most pro- 
nounced in the United States, the essence of 
it exists equally in the United Kingdom. It 
is absurd, for instance, to impose regulations 
based, rightly or wrongly, on the office hours 
of commercial cities upon a rural world that 








Constitution where all religions are equal. 
Another is that, because he does not think 
that teetotalism should be a part of the 
Constitution, any more than vegetarianism 
or wearing woollen underclothing, he must be a 
wild pagan Bacchus reeling in an eternal delirium 
of intoxication. All this is very pleasing; but what 
pleases me most about it is wondering whether all 
these charges and denunciations will now be trans- 
ferred to Nicholas Murray Butler. 


Merely as an agreeable train of fancy, I like to 
speculate on whether the eminent scholar will also 
become a guttersnipe. Will Professor Murray Butler 
be a little boy selling newspapers? Will the Pre- 
sident of Columbia University be found to be a 
ruffianly old Boss of Tammany Hall? Will that 
grave academic figure be a wild drunkard reeling 
from saloon to saloon? Will he be a fantastic em- 
bodiment of all that is illiterate and squalid and 
grimy from the gutter? Though I have read Mark 
Twain’s account of the charges hurled at an ordinary 
gentleman who is “‘ Running for Governor,” I cannot 
but detect in that author certain hints and traces 
of exaggeration. And I find it difficult to believe 
that these facile explanations can be offered in the 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW 
A TYPE OF DESIGN HITHERTO UNKNOWN 


ON A LIMESTONE BLOCK FOUND IN MALTA. 


The suggestion of these Democrats, that even 
Prohibition would at least be more reasonable if it 
were a sort of Local Option, raises another question : 
the universal question of whether it is always wise 
to be universal. The objection to what is called 
scientific orginisation is a strictly scientific objection. 
It is that no chain is stronger than its weakest link, 
and merely to lengthen the chain is merely to mul- 
tiply the chance of the links being weak. Mechani- 
cal organisation is only the lengthening of chains, 
which are none the less chains of captivity. This 
fallacy is quite as likely to weaken Big Business or 
Business Government in England as in America. 
It is true that the Western example is in some ways 
more arresting, because of the enormous size of 
America. The Federal ideal is that the law of Pro- 
hibition should be one united thing throughout the 
Union. But, in practice, it is bound to be a totally 
different thing in the different States of the Union. 
We will assume, if only for the sake of argument, 
that there is in the State of Maine, let us say, a true 
tradition and a public opinion which is Puritan in 


IN ARCHAZOLOGY: A FRIEZE OF FISHES, 
IN NEOLITHIC ART, 


still remembers the ritual of recurrent re- 
freshment necessary to harvesters or hay- 
makers. There is, again, the spirited 
attack of the Republican professor on the 
Republican armament. The two questions 
present a problem to the progressive reformer or 
idealist both in England and the United States. The 
Republican candidate appears to stand in the fullest 
degree for the reduction of drink, and in a relatively 
small degree for the reduction of armament. The 
modern type of Puritan reformer generally defies 
with equal frenzy the God of Wine and the God of 
War. Here, apparently, he can only war on Bacchus 
by worshipping Mars; and can only hope to burn 
down the temple of Mars by sacrificing on the altar 
of Bacchus. If the Nonconformist Conscience is 
still what it was, the choice will be a rather distracting 
dilemma. But, though my conscience cannot strictly 
be described as a Nonconformist conscience, upon 
either of these two ethical problems, I do the Non- 
conformist the justice to believe that he would not 
really hesitate if things so disproportionate were in 
serious collision. I believe he would try to prevent 
the outpouring of blood even at the horrid risk of 
the outpouring of beer; and that another World 
War would appear to him an even more awful vision 
than a gentleman drinking a glass of sherry. 
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AN ADDITION TO THE SMALL 
NUMBER OF EUROPEAN KINGS. 







KING ZOGU AND HIS FAMILY: 
PROCLAMATION DAY AT TIRANA. 
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KING ZOGU (IN UNIFORM, CENTRE BACKGROUND) MAKING HIS 

Shearer nants : SPEECH AFTER BEING PROCLAIMED KING OF THE ALBANIANS: 

= slicssenusremmannmanammammasmmmnmeacenaans THE SCENE IN THE PARLIAMENT HOUSE AT TIRANA. | aoe: semamanecimepsenooeae a 

ALBANIAN GIRLS IN NATIONAL COSTUME : me ar _ ci. & ALBANIAN MOSLEMS IN WHITE FEZ AND 

PICTURESQUE FIGURES AT TIRANA DURING ‘ Zp- Sz oD TURKISH TROUSERS : TYPES OF NATIONAL 
THE CELEBRATIONS. 
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# THE NEWLY PROCLAIMED MONARCH INSPECTS HIS TROOPS: KING i KING ZOGU (ADVANCING WITH OUTSTRETCHED HAND) GREETED 
22 ZOGU (WALKING, ON LEFT) OUTSIDE THE PARLIAMENT HOUSE AT al BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE ASSEMBLY OUTSIDE THE PARLIAMENT 
Z TIRANA. HOUSE: THE SCENE ON HIS ARRIVAL. 
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so ge laa eee eee eee nennnenennnnnanae ~ "7 FIRST KING OF THE ALBANIANS 2-7-0 Saneneenonmnennein: memenmenens mecemuaes ellie on 
2% THE REPUBLICAN FLAG HAULED DOWN ON THE PROCLAMATION 4; UNDER THE NEW MONARCHY: //2 KING ZOGU’S FAMILY: (CENTRE FOREGROUND) HIS WIFE, NOW 
OF THE MONARCHY: THE FLAG BEING REMOVED BY THE NEW 7 KING ZOGU—A PHOTOGRAPH ¢ QUEEN, WITH THEIR TWO DAUGHTERS AND TWO SONS (IN if 
KING'S BODYGUARD. AFTER HIS PROCLAMATION. ZZ UNIFORM); (CENTRE BACKGROUND) HIS FATHER AND MOTHER. Z 
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As noted in our last issue, Albania has changed from a Republic to a Monarchy, not much more than a large village, was en féte for the occasion, and the national 
and Ahmed Beg Zogu was proclaimed as Zogu, King of the Aibanians, at Tirana, costumes worn by many of the people presented a picturesque spectacle. The 
the capital, on September 1. The new King drove from his residence to the townspeople have mostly adopted Western dress, but country folk wear baggy 
Parliament House surrounded by his soldiers and preceded by an escort of cavalry. Turkish trousers and coloured sashes, and Albanian Moslems wear a white fez. 
Albania is a land of blood feuds, and every precaution was taken against any Men from the mountains were conspicuous in scarlet or plum-coloured waistcoats. 
attempt on his life. He was received by the President of the Assembly, and in King Zogu, who is thirty-four, comes of a family with large estates in northern 
the little hall of the Parliament House, an unpretentious building of moderate Albania. One of his ancestors was a Grand Vizier, and both his grandfather 
size, he took the oath as King and delivered an address. He wore an olive-green and father were Pashas in the Turkish service. His mother, a woman of great 
Albanian uniform, with Field-Marshal's epaulettes and facings. Tirana, which, is force of character, belongs to the powerful Topdan family. 
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the rear wall, a 
two-storeyed erec- 
tion like a dresser 
(Fig. 6). In the 
left - hand corner 


cell built into the 
wall. A hoard of 








FIG. 1. AN UNDECIPHERABLE INSCRIPTION POINTING TO A DATE NOT EARLIER 
THAN 600 A.D., BUT BELIEVED TO BE AN EPITAPH ON VICTIMS OF HUMAN 


SACRIFICE: THE ABNORMAL RUNES FOUND AT SKARA BRAE. 
The above is a provisional transcript (half the original size) of the “inscription’’ on the edge 
of a slab énclosing’a° pen, or sty, in the chamber of the newly found hut at Skara Brae. On 
the floor of the pen was found a double burial, believed to be a human sacrifice to ensure stability 
of the walls. The inscription is shown here as seen from the chamber; that is, from the outside 
of the pen. 
A GREAT storm in the ’sixties revealed ancient 
* walls of dry masonry under the sand dunes 
of Skara Brae, on the southern shore of the Bay of 
Skail, Orkney. Subsequent excavations by the laird 
showed that these belonged to a series of huts, opening 
on to a winding passage, or street. 

Four of these were laid bare at the time, and one 
at least was shown to be provided with a regular 
drain under the floor (shown with the floor taken up 
in Fig: 4, on the opposite page). A fifth hut was bore carved signs 
found in 1927, when fresh encroachments by the 
waves compelled H.M. Office of Works to take of an_ inscription. 


steps for the preservation of 
the monument. A_ continu- 
ation of these operations in the 
current year has resulted in the 
preservation of yet another hut 
and a new street opening on to 
that previously known. 

The streets resemble narrow, 
winding passages, scarcely three 
feet wide, paved with slates, 
and covered over, four feet 
‘above the pavement, with a roof 
of stone slabs. The villagers 
threw the kitchen refuse from 
their huts upon these street 
roofs, and even camped thereon 
themselves. The consequence 
was the accumulation of a 
midden deposit above the streets 
which was threatening to break 
down the decaying roof-slabs. 
Fig. 5 shows the street roof 
emerging after a trench has 
been driven through the super- 
posed midden. In the removal 
of this deposit we collected 
from it potsherds, amulets, and 
beads of bone, teeth or ivory, 
bone pins, and other relics 
exactly similar to those found 
on the hut-floors. 

The hut to which the newly 
excavated passage led us is a 
splendid specimen of the Skara 
type of dwelling. Its walls are 
of dry-stone work gradually 
converging towards the top. The 
entrance doorway is still lower 
and narrower than the street 
outside. Just inside the jambs 
two holes (one visible in Fig. 8) 
have been left for the bar that 
fastened the door. But the 
chamber itself (Fig. 6) was 
spacious and high; it measures 
over fifteen feet across, and its 
walls even to-day stand to a 
height of ten feet. There was 
a fireplace in the centre, framed 
with stone slabs set on edge; 
behind it a block for a seat or 
pillar- base; and, built against 
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“THE ORKNEYS ?— 


A scratched rune was found at an uncertain leve 
in the village during previous excavations, but the 


set of signs shown in Fig. 1 is the first evidence 
for the use of any sort of writing, certainly referable 
to the original occupation of the site. The letters 
are not normal runes, though strongly reminiscent 
thereof, and have not yet been deciphered. 

Built into the wall behind this slab a double grave 





splendid beads and 
amulets lay within. 
Against the side 
walls were pen-like 
enclosures formed of 
slabs set on edge. 
The top edge of the 
slab shown on the ex- 
treme right in Fig. 6 


certainly suggestive 





























FIG. 3. A RED DEER’S ANTLERS (IN CENTRE FOREGROUND) AS FOUND LYING IN THE SAND 
OF THE DESERTED CHAMBER: RELICS OF A PREHISTORIC FEAST. 
** After the original doorway had been blocked with sand,” writes Professor V. Gordon Childe,” feasts were occasionally 
celebrated in the deserted chamber. In the foreground is seen lying in the sand a red deer’s head left over from 
such a feast. The gap behind is a long niche in the wall above the grave. The entrance to the hut is to- the 
right outside the picture,” 


FIG. 2. POTTERY FROM THE 

FLOOR OF THE NEWLY FOUND 

HUT: FRAGMENTS WITH ELABOR- 

ATE PATTERNS FROM A SMALL 

BOWL WITH CRINKLED- RIM 
(ON RIGHT). 


was found. It contained two 
skeletons, interred in the old 
pagan manner, crouching with the 
knees drawn up. Presumably, 
therefore, the inscription was a 
sort of epitaph. As the photo- 
graph of the cover-stone of the 
tomb shows (Fig. 7), the interment 
must have taken place before the 
hut-wall was built. I suspect a 
human sacrifice, designed to en- 
sure the stability of the walls ; 
the grave-goods were too poor 
to allow of the assumption that 
the owner of such an elaborate 
hut reposed here. 

On the floor of the hut and 
in the doorway we found numbers 
of beautiful beads and pendants, 
picks, shovels, pins, and other 
implements of bone, well-worked 
flint scrapers and a polished stone 
celt, or axe-head. These Stone 
Age relics seem to conflict with 
the evidence of the runic inscrip- 
tion mentioned above, that 
points to a date not earlier than 
600 A.D. But in the remote 
Orkneys the ‘“‘Stone Age”’ might 
well have lasted into our era. 

The pottery is quite in har- 
mony with the idea of a sur- 
vival of very ancient traditions, 
Though very coarse and so badly 
baked that the rescue of any 
sherds was extremely difficult, 
many fragments were decorated 
with relief mouldings. The 
elaborate patterns decorating 
the little bowl with crinkled 
rim, pieces of which are shown in 
Fig. 2, disclose a real artistic feel- 
ing. The finer vessels, however, 
were probably of whalebone, and 
some such were actually collected. 
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AN ORKNEY ENIGMA: STRANGE SIDE-LIGHTS ON PREHISTORIC 


PuHotrocraPHs By Courtesy oF Prorgessor V. Gorpon CuiLpe, oF Epinsurcu University. (Ske His ARTICcLe On THE OpposiTEe Pace.) 
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es HUT, OR CHAMBER, AT SKARA BRAE. 


E> FIG. 4. RE-EXCAVATED RECENTLY TO SHOW (IN THE FOREGROUND) THE 
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5. ROOF-SLABS ABOVE A PREHISTORIC “STREET” DISCLOSED BY DRIVING a 
A TRENCH THROUGH MIDDEN DEPOSITS: PART OF A STREET ROOF ON WHICH : 
THE INHABITANTS CAMPED AND THREW REFUSE. 7 


JUNCTION OF TWO PREHISTORIC DRAINS: THE FLOOR OF THE FOURTH 
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FIG. 6. THE INTERIOR 
OF THE NEWLY 
FOUND PREHISTORIC 
HUT AT SKARA BRAE : 
A CHAMBER 15 FT. 
ACROSS, WITH WALLS 
STILL 10 FT. HIGH— 
SHOWING THE 
HEARTH 
(FOREGROUND) WITH 
PILLAR-BASE 
BEYOND, STONE 
“« DRESSER "” 
(BACKGROUND), 
SLATE-LINED BOXES 
LET INTO THE FLOOR 
(RIGHT BACKGROUND), 
AND (EXTREME 
RIGHT; FRONT SLAB 
OF PEN WITH 
INSCRIBED EDGE 
(SEE FIG. 1, 
OPPOSITE PAGE). 
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FIG. 7. FOUND CONTAINING TWO SKELETONS—VERY PROBABLY A HUMAN Zi 


SACRIFICE TO ENSURE STABILITY OF WALLS: 
OF THE BURIAL-CIST IN THE PEN ENCLOSED BY AN INSCRIBED SLAB. 








On the opposite page Professor V. Gordon Childe describes the remarkable 
discoveries recently made on the site of a prehistoric settlement at Skara Brae, 
on the shore of the Bay of Skail, in the Orkney Islands. The photographs are 
numbered to correspond with his references. The new hut which has lately been 
excavated is of special interest, as it appears to contain evidence of human 
sacrifices offered to ensure the stability of the walls. Such is the explanation 
offered regarding a burial-cist, which contained two skeletons, built into the 


THE COVER - STONE ‘ 


FIG. 8. THE LOW ENTRANCE DOOR, WITH TWO HOLES JUST INSIDE THE 2 @ 
JAMBS, FOR THE FASTENING BAR: PART OF THE NEW HUT, WITH WALLS % 


m OF DRY-STONE CONVERGING TOWARDS THE TOP. = ? 
Seeccsee 2 








wall of a pen or sty, enclosed within the interior chamber of the hut. One 
of the slabs forming the walls of this pen bears on its edge a mysterious 
inscription (reproduced opposite) in an unknown and so far undecipherable 
script, which the Professor believes is a kind of epitaph on the two victims of 
the sacrifice. Another interesting question is the date of the settlement. 
As Professor Childe says, ‘“‘the Stone Age relics seem to conflict with the 
evidence of the runic inscription, that points to a date not earlier than 600 A.D.” 
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Che Scientific Side of the Detection of Crime. 











7ITH the facilities for rapid flight which rail- 
ways, motor-cars, and aeroplanes offer the 
criminal to-day, not only frauds, but even crimes 
of reckless brutality are becoming more and more 
international. It is necessary, therefore, for the 
expert to be able to determine at once the probable 
nationality of a malefactor by the method, the 
instruments, or the weapon employed. Even Eng- 
land has now to reckon with 
the teeming foreign population 
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No. XIII—ROBBERIES WITH VIOLENCE, AND THE CRIMINALS’ WEAPONS.* 
By H. ASHTON-WOLFE, Assistant Investigator under Dr. Georges Béroud, Director of the Marseilles Scientific 


Police Laboratories. 


betrays the owner. The flat end of a sheep’s shoulder- 
bone is grasped in the hand, the short, jagged end 
protruding between the second and third finger. A 
straight punch below the belt with this is often fatal, 
and always renders the victim helpless whilst his 
pockets are emptied. 

The knife is no longer the favourite weapon of 
the apache, but when it is used the shape of the 








weapon to any other (Fig. 2). Furthermore, they have 
a penchant for automatics of great precision and pene- 
trating power, such as Mausers or Brownings. The 
Corsican prefers the Parabellum. Since all these 
firearms leave characteristic wounds, the probable 
nationality of the criminal is thus quickly ascertained. 
In the United States it is the Colt "45 or the sawn-off 
shot-gun which is generally employed by Anglo-Saxon 
criminals. The knuckle-duster, 
sandbag, and life-preserver are 





of its principal towns, and the 
criminal organisations or  iso- 
lated malefactors which are 
their inevitable appendage. Thus 
the first care of the expert 
when a murder, a burglary, or 
a robbery with violence has been 
committed, is to analyse the 
method employed, in order to 
learn whether the criminal is a 
foreigner or not. It is a curious 
fact that even if, for reasons 
best known to himself, a crook 
has decided to migrate and 
carry on his nefarious profession 
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also much used, and, since the 
American malefactor frequently 
operates in England and France 
since the war, this preference has 
been carefully noted by the 
police. 

The razor is, of course, the 
weapon of the negro; and 
Spaniards and Mexicans. still 
cling to the use of the old- 
fashioned revolver or the broad- 
bladed throwing-knife. Thus the 
appearance of a wound, although 
it does not at once lead to the 
assailant, at least helps the ex- 








abroad, he does not easily cast 
off firmly-rooted habits. America 
has to deal chiefly with Mexi- 
cans, negroes, Italians, and 
Russians ; and in France, since 
the war, the native product—the apache—has been 
superseded by Polish, Belgian, Spanish, and Arab 
criminals. Each and all have their distinctive and 
easily recognisable tricks. 

The French footpad has not the Anglo-Saxon’s 
skill in the use of his hands. He is fistless, and 
rarely acquires the efficient hook to the chin or the 
jarring straight blow which knocks a victim sense- 
less for ten minutes. In England and America, 
‘“ yeggs,”” or robbers who waylay solitary pedes- 
trians, prefer their fists to a weapon. But there are 
many specialists among French malefactors, and their 


FIG. 1. “REMINISCENT OF THE STONE AGE”: THE CURIOUS HOME-MADE CLUB, WITH A BIG 
STONE INSIDE A NET, USED BY A PATAGONIAN NEGRO TO KILL A FRENCH FARMER. 
The murderer turned out to be a gigantic negro from Patagonia, who had escaped from a showman’s troupe and hid in the 


Forest of Compiégne. 


wound and the manner in which it was inflicted are 
valuable indications to the police. The apache 
knife—in French argot, ‘‘ lingve’’—has a ring at the 
back of the lock-blade, and the point is curved. The 
criminal always slashes upwards with it, ripping 
rather than stabbing. The Italian and 

Corsican dagger is made to strike 


pert to eliminate those habitual 
criminals who would not be likely 
to employ the weapon which 
inflicted it. This facilitates their 
search by giving them a start- 
ing-point. Some time ago a really ingenious method 
for rendering victims helpless was discovered in 
Barcelona. Almost every night men were found 
lying unconscious near the statue of Columbus, 
robbed of money and valuables. Strangely enough, 
they were unhurt, 
except for a_ small 





downwards. The blade of the “‘ Jingue’’ 
is generally short and broad, whereas 
the stiletto is long and slender. When 
the assailant is a man who began 
life as a mechanic, electrician, mason 
or carpenter, he fre- 
quently makes his own 











weapon, for he well 
knows that he would 
easily be traced if he were 
foolish enough to buy 
one in a shop. The police 
museums have an infinite 
variety of these home- 
made arms. A _ very 
terrible instrument was 
discovered recently on 
the scene of a murder. 
It was a piece of electric 
cable with a lump of 
lead at the end. In this 
instance the murderer 
was traced by the cable, 
which was only manu- 
factured by the firm 








FIG. 2. REVOLVERS USED BY SPANISH CRIMINALS AND 
MARSEILLES: TYPES OF FIREARMS THAT INDICATE A 
NATIONALITY. 


predilection for certain modes of attack has made 
it possible to subdivide them into classes. The real 
apache, whose haunts are limited to well-defined 
districts, is an expert in the use of the neck-cloth, 
a trick that has been picturesquely named ‘“‘/e coup 
du pére Francois.” 

While a confederate approaches the victim and 
politely asks for a match, the operator throws a 
scarf over his head from behind. Without letting 
go he twists round with the ends over his shoulder, 
and pulling downwards, bends low, so that the unfor- 
tunate victim is lifted from the ground by the cloth 
around his throat. The accomplice then makes a 
search of his pockets. The apache is also an adept 
at suddenly butting unsuspicious pedestrians in the 
stomach with his head—a terrible form of attack, 
and difficult to parry. The footpads whose head- 
quarters are at ‘‘La Villette,’’ which corresponds 
to London’s Smithfield, use a mutton bone, a fearful 
weapon, which has the advantage of being easily 
obtained, but which is quite devoid of individuality, 
retains no finger-prints, and only exceptionally 





* Copyright 1928 by Christy and Moore, Ltd. 


NERVI OF 
CRIMINAL’S 


where he was employed 
for odd jobs. 

A piece of rope with 
a lead weight attached 
led the police to a young 
surveyor who had found the plumb- 
line of his trade an efficient means of 
stunning those he wished to rob. A 
very strange weapon was discovered 
by the police some years ago. This 
was composed of a stout piece of 
wood to which two horseshoes had 
been nailed (Fig. 3). A man was 
found lying dead in a stable, and the 
investigating officer at first believed 
that he had been kicked by a horse. 
The marks where the hoofs had 
crushed his skull were plainly visible. 
Only—the murderer had struck down- 








bruise on the point 
of the chin. Their 
tale was always the 
same — when passing 
one of the many 
narrow streets leading 
to the harbour, some- 
thing clinging, yet 
elastic, that felt like 
a net, had suddenly 
fallen over their head 
and pinioned their 
arms, and before they 
realised what had 
happened they had 
lost consciousness. 
This curious descrip- 
tion led the chief of 
police to believe that 
a net was actually 
being used by a skilled 
hand in the manner 
of the Roman gladi- 
ators. A net at once 
suggested fishermen, 
and a number of 
detectives were 
ordered to watch the 
Catalonian fishers. It 
was thus discovered 
that the two sons of 
an honest old seaman 
had prepared a_ net 
so that it could be 
thrown from a short 
distance and instantly 
pulled tight. Of 
‘° course the man thus 
snared was quite un- 
able to struggle, and 
before he could crv 
out, a sharp blow 
with a rubber stick 
on the point of the 








wards with his horseshoe club, whereas 
a horse kicks upwards. This oversight 
led to his capture. 

The English footpad does not 
often use a pistol. It is too noisy, 
and ammunition is not easily obtained ; 
nor does the French afache favour 
firearms —the Bonnot gang were 
exceptions—but Poles, Russians, and 
the mervt of Marseilles prefer this 


FIG. 3. A MURDERER’S SELF-MADE WEAPON 
INTENDED TO INDICATE THAT THE VICTIM 
WAS KICKED BY A HORSE: A PIECE OF 
WOOD WITH TWO HORSE-SHOES NAILED files, and other tools 


The murderer was discovered through his having 

struck downwards, whereas a horse kicks upwards. 

This strange weapon is described in Mr. Ashton- 
Wolfe's story, “‘ Kiki.” 


chin knocked him 
senseless. 

Hammers, hatchets, 
sharpened triangular 


TO IT. of a former trade are 
much favoured, but 
nearly always lead to 
the detection of the 
criminal, because the 
o [Continued on page 488. 
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SCIENTIFIC DETECTION: TELL-TALE WEAPONS IN CRIMES OF VIOLENCE. 
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“THE ITALIAN AND CORSICAN DAGGER IS MADE TO STRIKE DOWNWARDS,"’ IN 
CONTRAST TO THE APACHE “LINGUE,” SLASHED UPWARD: A CORSICAN DAGGER: 

































Z t > WITH CURVED BLADE FOR RIPPING UPWARD RATHER THAN STABBING: #4 
Z AN APACHE KNIFE (TOP); WITH A SHOEMAKER'S TOOL (CENTRE) ; 
AND A CORSICAN DAGGER, MADE TO STRIKE DOWNWARD. 
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= A THROWING-KNIFE: A WEAPON USED BY AN ARAB WOMAN, WHO CLEVERLY 
AVOIDED LEAVING FINGER-PRINTS ON THE HANDLE BY PLACING HER FINGERS ON 
THE RAISED STUDS. 
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7 A LEAD WEIGHT ON A ROPE: A WEAPON THAT “LED THE POLICE To 7 
A YOUNG SURVEYOR WHO HAD FOUND THE PLUMB-LINE AN EFFICIENT 
MEANS FOR STUNNING THOSE HE WISHED TO ROB.” 2 
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The criminal always slashes upwards with it, ripping rather than stabbing. The 
Italian and Corsican dagger is made to strike downwards."’ Most remarkable is 
the mutton-bone (shown above) used by the French footpads of ‘* La Villette,” 


A PIECE OF FLEXIBLE ELECTRIC CABLE (BY WHICH THE CRIMINAL WAS TRACED) 
WITH A LUMP OF LEAD AT THE END: “A VERY TERRIBLE INSTRUMENT '’ USED 
IN A RECENT MURDER. 
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Several of the weapons here illustrated, which are all associated with crimes of 
violence, are mentioned in Mr. Ashton-Wolfe’s article on the opposite page, with | 
particulars of the circumstances in which they were used. As he points out, the 
nature of the weapon generally indicates the nationality of the criminal, for ‘* it | ‘“‘a fearful weapon (says Mr. Ashton-Wolfe) which is easily obtained, but is quite 


devoid of individuality, retains no finger-prints, and only exceptionally betrays 
the owner. The flat end of a sheep's shoulder-bone is grasped in the hand— 
the short, jagged end protruding between the second and third fingers. A straight 
punch below the belt with this is often fatal, and always renders the victim help- 
less while his pockets are emptied.” 


is a curious fact that, if a ‘crook’ has decided to migrate and carry on his 
nefarious profession abroad, he does not easily cast off firmly rooted habits... . 
In France, since the war, the native product—the apache—has been superseded 
by Polish, Belgian, Spanish, and Arab criminals. . . . The apache knife—in French 
argo, ‘ lingue’—-has a ring at the back of the lock-blade, and the point is curved. 
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THE SAIL- FISH. 














By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of ‘Camouflage in Nature,” “‘Ghe Infancy of Animals,” ‘“Ghe Courtship of Animals,” etc., etc. 


HOSE who profess, and are possessed by, a 

genuine love of flowers or animals are, I 

like to persuade myself, a steadily increasing number. 

But they are as yet only dimly conscious of the beauty 

and the mystery which these possess, for it is chiefly 
the riot of colour which fascinates 
them. Now, beauty, we are told, is 


pierced by one of these swords. That it broke off 
short is not surprising. 

The interpretation which I have given here of 
this ‘‘ sword,”’ and its function, may not be correct, 
but it seems to fit with the facts better than the 


approximately the position of the pelvic fins in 
the sail-fish, which are absent in this genus; and 
there is but one small lateral keel at the base 
of the tail; while the “sword” is much 
blade-like. Why these differences ? 

The pelvic fins of the sail-fish 
may well become “ bones of con- 


more 





but skin deep; but the truth of that 
aphorism depends entirely on our 
standard of what is beautiful. Most 
of us, unfortunately, are mentally 
mere butterflies, drifting from one 
patch of colour to another ; hence 
we miss the marvellous which is 
always associated with the beau- 
tiful. The appreciation of the mar- 
vellous does not leap to the eyes 
as colour does, but is perceived only 








tention.”” The Lamarckian concep- 
tion that the acquired characters, 
or the effects of “ use,’’ can be trans- 
mitted from parent to offspring, 
gaining in size by slow increments, 
is nowadays regarded as discredited. 
But it is a factor to be reckoned 
with nevertheless. We cannot re- 
gard the pelvic fins and their extra- 
ordinary sheath as having been 
brought about as a consequence of 








after thoughtful, though by no 
means necessarily profound, study. 
One begins by endeavouring to 
associate the outstanding external 
features of this or that plant or 
animal with its mode of life. For 
these external features are largely the result of 
adjustments to the conditions of existence as laid 
down by that external environment. 


FIG.. 1. 


A SPECIES DIFFERING FROM THE SAIL-FISH 
FIN AND NO PELVIC FINS: A SWORD-FISH OF THE GENUS XIPHIAS. 


In the sword-fish of the genus Xiphias, the breast-fins are placed low down, and there are no pelvic fins. The 
dorsal fin is much smaller, and is not received into a groove or sheath, 


the base of the tail. 


usually accepted theory that it is used for attacking 
whales and sharks. This would be but a senseless 
waste of energy in a fish which has no teeth, and 

therefore no use for 











such large and for- 
midable quarry. So 
far as can be ascer- 
tained, it seems to feed 
chiefly on cuttle-fish, 
creatures which seem 
to have an overwhelm- 
ing number of enemies. 
For whales of many 
kinds, large and small, 
feed exclusively on 








FIG. 2. SAID TO USE ITS BIG DORSAL FIN AS A SAIL: 
(HISTIOPHORUS AMERICANUS)—A KIND OF SWORD-FISH CAUGHT OFF PLYMOUTH. 
This example of the sail-fish, Histiophorus Americanus, 7 ft. 6in. long, was caught the other day, in a 
It takes its popular name from the enormous size of the dorsal fin, 
which, it is said, is raised above the water and used as a sailwhen the fish is lazily drifting along. 


moribund condition, off Plymouth. 


Let me take a concrete case, such as confronted 
me the other day. For the first time in my life the 
opportunity was mine of closely examining a sword- 
fish seven feet six inches long, which had been taken 
at Plymouth a few days previously (Fig. 2). This is 
one of our rarer British fishes which occasionally 
wanders from the Mediterranean to our shores, 
generally with fatal results. The first thing which 
caught my attention was a long, narrow, and deep 
groove (Fig. 3) extending from the throat backwards 
along the belly for a length of nearly two feet. At 
the first glance I thought the body had been dis- 
embowelled. But a closer examination showed that 
it was a natural groove, or trough, in which were 
housed a pair of long, rod-like fins answering to the 
hind-limbs of land animals. The fins could be folded 
back into this trough just as the blade of a pocket- 
knife is folded into the handle. When I turned to 
an examination of the huge back-fin, I found that 
this also could be folded up and made to disappear 
within a similar trough, as will be seen in the ad- 
joining photographs (Figs. 2 and 4). Not even the 
whales, among marine animals, can show more per- 
fect ‘‘ stream-lining.’’ And the finishing touch was 
furnished by two small keels, one above 
the other, at the base of the tail. 


their succulent bodies, 
and even man himself 
seems to find them 
toothsome ! 

There is, it is, to 
be noted, yet another 
species of sword-tish, belonging to the genus Xiphias, 
shown in the topmost photograph (Fig. 1), which 
differs in some very interesting particulars from 


A SEVEN-FOOT SAIL - FISH 


IN HAVING A MUCH’ SMALLER DORSAL 


while there is but one lateral keel at 


the action of “ natural selection.” 
If this is insisted on we must, in 
like manner, account for the absence 
of these fins in Xiphias as due to 
the same factor. That is to say, in 
the one case “ natural selection ”’ 
has brought these fins into being, and in the other 
has inhibited their development ; though in all other 
structural details the two types are to all intents 
and purposes identical! That sheath, I contend, 
has come into being as a consequence of the per- 
sistent sticulus, or “ irritation,’’ of the tissues set up 
by the constant though slight pressure of the fins 
against the surface of the belly. 

One could cite numberless similar cases of the 
persistent action of slight stimuli of this kind. The 
coiling of the wind-pipe within the keel of the 
breast - bone in certain swans and cranes, and of 
the furculum in one of the guinea-fowls, may well 
serve as examples. The beak of the sword-fish, in 
like manner, then, has probably come into being 
as a response to “ stimuli.” In certain fossil species 
of what we may call “ incipient ’’ sword-fish, and 
in very young sword-fish to-day, the jaws are of 
equal length. The “sword ’”’ has developed exactly 
in proportion with the development of the speed 
in swimming. 

Internally there are other peculiarities of struc- 
ture intimately associated ‘with this development of 
speed. These are found in the presence of broad 

















FIG. 3. A NATURAL GROOVE INTO WHICH THE PELVIC FINS ARE FOLDED LIKE THE BLADE OF A POCKET-KNIFE: 
A DEEP NARROW “ TROUGH,” NEARLY 2FT. LONG, FROM THE THROAT ALONG THE BELLY OF THE SAIL-FISH. 


The sheath for the pelvic fins, it will be seen, extends almost the whole length of the belly. The fins, answering to the hind-legs of 
land animals, consist of but a single ray. They are probably used to check the speed. The breast-fins are long, and used for 
steering purposes, the motive power being furnished by the rapid side-to-side lash of the tail. 


Histiophorus—the sail-fish. In the first-place, it will 
be noted, the dorsal fin is much smaller; the pectoral, 
or breast-fins, are much nearer the belly, holding 


plates of bone projecting forwards from the bases 
of the upstanding median plates of the vertebre, 
known as the neural spines. Each pair of plates 

grips the sides of the median plate 





-<vidently, at times, the sword -fish 
makes desperate efforts to exceed the 
speed-limit ! 

It is to be noted that the dorsal fin 
is drawn down into a sheath which is 
formed by a pair of upstanding plates of 
skin, forming a sharp ridge along the 
back, which must have a steadying 
action when the body is being driven 
forward at full speed. In the accom- 
panying photograph (Fig. 4), this dorsal 
sheath has been forced away from the 
fin by short pieces of stick. The shape 
of the head, when the mouth is closed, 
is that of a cone produced into a long 








next in front of it, and so gives this 
end of the spine a driving force it 
could not otherwise possess. Similar, 
but less extensive, plates are found 
at the tail-end of the spine of the 
mackerel. 

Another remarkable feature about 
the sword-fish, or at any rate of the 
genus Histiophorus, concerns the spines 
of the gill-covers. In the very young 
fish—6 mm. long—a spine projects 
backwards from above and behind the 
eye, and another from a point just 
behind the base of the lower jaw, 
the latter spine extending backwards 
beyond the level of the middle of the 








spine—the ‘‘ sword ’’—serving as a far 
more efficient ‘‘ cutwater”’ than any yet 
devised by man. The speed of this fish 
must be prodigious. If proof of this 
were needed, one has but to go to the 
British Museum of Natural History and 
examine a massive piece of ship’s timber 


FIG. 4. SHOWING THE RIDGE OF THE DORSAL SHEATH INTO WHICH THE GREAT 
DORSAL FIN CAN BE DRAWN DOWN (HERE FORCED AWAY FROM THE FIN BY 
SHORT PIECES OF STICK, FOR CLEARER DEMONSTRATION): PART OF THE SAIL-FISH. 
The great dorsal fin can also be closed down into a sheath formed by a pair of upstanding folds of 
skin serving as a dorsal keel when the fin is depressed. The left side of this keel (as shown here) 


has been forced apart from the base of the fin by pieces of stick. 


body. At 14 mm. in length, the two 
spines are relatively much shorter. At 
60 mm. they have almost disappeared, 
and in the adult they are wanting. 
What purpose do they serve? There 
are yet other peculiarities, but these 
must be discussed on another occasion. 
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A ROBOT TO OPEN AN EXHIBITION: THE NEW MECHANICAL MAN. 


Drawn By our Speciat Artist, G. H. Davis, FRoM SKETCHES MADE AT GOMSHALL WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF THE InvENTORS, CAPTAIN RICHARDS AND Mr, A. H, REFFELL. 
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AN ALUMINIUM ‘“MAN’’ THAT RISES, BOWS, AND 


There has just been completed at Gomshall, near Dorking, the first British 
Robot, a’gleaming thing of aluminium, not unlike a medieval knight in armour, 
whose first duty will be to open a Model Engineering Exhibition to-day at the 
Royal Horticultural Hall. Concealed in the body is an electric motor which 
drives a fibre roller. Just above are several electro-magnets, with steel springs. 
To the base of these springs are fixed pulleys carrying cables that operate 
levers which move the Robot’s arms and head. When the electro-magnets are 
energised the springs are drawn to the magnets pulling the edges of the pulleys 
against the revolving fibre roller. The pulleys revolve, winding in the cable 
and moving the head or limbs as desired. By cutting off current the wheel- 
face is detached from the roller, and the arm falls back to its normal position. 
For raising the Robot from its seat, causing it to bow to the audience and 





MAKES A ‘“SPEECH’’: A KNIGHT-LIKE ROBOT. 


resume its seat, another motor is concealed in the platform below the figure’s 
feet. This operates large pulley wheels concealed in the knees. When these 
wheels are slowly turned, a lever attached to each raises or lowers the man 
as required. Three contacts on the pulley give the desired positions to the 
operator. A second lever tilts the body and gives the ‘‘ bowing” movement. 
To ease the work of the motor, counter-weights in the legs balance the weight 
of the body and interior mechanism. An ingenious electrical gear (which is 
the jealously guarded secret of the inventors) enables the Robot to hear questions 
and answer in a human voice. The Robot has been designed and made in 
under six months, so that it is but an infant and not yet able to walk, but 
the inventors state that in time it will be able to use its legs. At present, 
however, its chief work will be in the realms of publicity. 
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Remarkable Discoveries during the 1928 Central Asiatic Expedition of the 


HE Roy Chapman Andrews expedition, as it is 
more familiarly known from the name. of its 
leader, has just returned to Peking after its summer 
season in the hinterland of Asia. During their five 
months’ trip, the eight Dodge cars which carried the 


By LAURENCE IMPEY. 


appear that they were also expert trappers and snarers, 
for their camps were marked by thousands of bones 
of small birds on which they had evidently fed and 
against which arrows such as they made would be 
unnecessary. Frogs also played a large part in their 
diet, proving that water 
was abundant then; while 











necklaces of the canine 
teeth of foxes, punctured 
shells, and fragments of the 
shell of the giant ostrich, 
showed that the decorative 
instinct was already born 
amongst the Dune Dwellers. 

Mr. Granger points out 
that their camps round the 
sites of lakes are far more 
numerous in Eastern than 
in Western Mongolia, but 
believes that the population 
of all this area between 
Siberia and China was far 
denser 20,000 years ago 
than at the present time. 
From the nature of the im- 
plements found he thought 








FIG. 1. A SPATULATE-NOSED TITANOTHERE 
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American SCuseum of Natural History. 


back are two skulls and many other bones of a gigantic 
mammal, belonging to the Baluchitherium family, 
as yet unknown to science, but stated by Mr. Andrews 
to be the biggest mammal that ever lived, in appear- 
ance something like a cross between a mammoth and 
a rhinoceros. Its humerus was nearly 4 ft. long, and 
as thick as a man’s body, and the metacarpal bone 
in its foot measured 18in. in length, and was 
as thick as one’s wrist. It was herbivorous, and 
fed from the tops of trees and shrubs; while its 
ultimate decease as a species some millions of years 
ago was probably due to the forces of evolution which 
rendered it too bulky an animal to migrate, while 
at the same time climatic changes greatly lessened 
its food supplies 
An Asiatic relative of the American Titanothere 
was one of the most interesting finds as described 
by Mr. Granger, for the appearance of the head almost 
beggars description Imagine a rhinoceros without 
his horn, and then put in its place an organ composed 
of solid bone (Figs. 1 and 2) and spatulate in shape, 
so that the upturned end gives the appearance of 
a perpetual yawn, and one has a faint idea of what 
this beast must have looked like. 
Another curious discovery was that of the skull 
and jaws of a beast of the Mastodon group, the skull 
being some 6 ft. long, and the lower jaw 
(Fig. 3) being armed with two shovel-like teeth 





OF HITHERTO UNKNOWN TYPE: THE SKULL, 
SHOWING (TOP RIGHT) THE BASE OF THE 
NOSE, WHICH IN LIFE WAS MUCH FURTHER 
ELONGATED AND BROADENED AT THE END. 


party have travelled over 5000 miles through 
the Mongolian plateaux and achieved a 
wonderful record for stability, although their 
progress westwards towards Chinese Turke- 
stan was halted by the terrible sand stretches 
of the Gobi Desert. Through this region of 
shifting, drifting, blowing sand, where, as 
Mr. Andrews remarked, ‘‘to put one’s head 
outside the shelter of the tent when the 
wind was blowing was to draw blood almost 
immediately on account of the lashing, sting- 
ing particles,” only camels can pass, and 
even they with the utmost difficulty. The 
Andrews expedition were using camels to 
carry their auxiliary supplies, and they 
record that a great number of the animals 
died before the end of the trip, while some 
members of the Sven Hedin expedition who 








nine inches to a foot long, laid flat in the 
jaw, and pointing outwards. Presumably 
the animal operated somewhat in the manner 
of a steam shovel amongst the lush grass 
and bushes, and the resulting breakfast was 
then passed back by his tongue to the 
back of his mouth where the grinding and 
masticating teeth were set. 

And, finally, the expedition found an- 
other site with an abundance of the dino- 
Saur eggs which created such a sensation 
when they were first discovered in 1924. 
The new location, at Erh-lien, the second 
station on the trail to Urga, produced eggs 
of a new type, however, being those of a 
duck-billed dinosaur hitherto unknown. Bones 
of one of these animals were found in a 
clay deposit, and, as was the case with 
the Titanothere, Mr. Granger hopes to 
excavate it in its entirety when he has 
enough shellac and plaster for its proper 
preservation. 

So, although the year’s work has not 
advanced much further the search of the 








were encountered on the edge of the Gobi 


reported that nearly half their transport FIG. 
camels had perished during the crossing THE 
of the desert to the nearest oasis The THE 


heat in this region was so extreme that 
the gasoline cans burst while on the camels’ 
backs, and one must suppose that this occurred 
so suddenly as to prevent the puncturing and 
resoldering of the tins, which is the practice of 
expeditions in such countries as Palestine and 
Arabia, where otherwise petrol portage would be 
almost an impossibility. Be this as it may, the 
fact remains that the expedition lost nearly a 
quarter of its gasoline supply from this cause; 
with the result that it had no opportunity to seek 
for another route into Chinese Turkestan, passing 
round to the north of the desert stretch and then 
south of the Ala Shan range But what at first 
sight looked like a misfortune eventually turned 
out to be for the best, as the expedition was 
forced to retrace its steps towards the Kalgan-Urga 
trail, in the vicinity of which it made its most im- 
portant finds 

The most interesting discovery from the human 
point of view was referred to by the leader of the 
expedition and Mr. Granger, its paleontologist, in 
their description of Mongolia as it must have appeared 
20,000 years ago. The country was then forested, 
lakes and rivers abounded, and the territory between 
what are now the Siberian and Chinese frontiers was 
densely populated by a people whom Mr. Andrews 
tentatively referred to as the ‘‘ Dune Dwellers,” 
from the fact that most of their relics are found 
buried in sand dunes which date back many thousands 
of vears. Although these dune men used agate and 
quartzite to tip their arrows and spears, it would 


OTHER SIDE: 
SPATULATE 


2. THE SAME TITANOTHERE SKULL (AS IN FIG. 1) SEEN FROM 
A VIEW SHOWING (AT THE TOP) THE BASE OF 
NOSE, WHOSE ELONGATED END HAS BEEN REMOVED 


FOR PURPOSES OF -TRANSPORT. 


that the Dune Dwellers were related in their culture 
to the Azilian culture which has been found in 
France and Scandinavia, 
and tentatively put for- 


expedition for the ‘‘dawn of man,’ it has 
provided an immense number of hitherto 
unknown specimens for the examination of 
scientists the world over, and, while chart- 
ing some territory which has hitherto 
remained unexplored, has thereby con- 
siderably narrowed the field for examination by 
future expeditions. 





ward the theory that, as 
the natural conditions 
changed and food and water 
became scarcer, the Dune 
men might have drifted 
ever westward in a great 
migration which eventually 
brought them to Europe. 
Some traces of Mousterian 
man were also found by 
the expedition, but not in 
sufficient quantities to be 
of great interest, though 
Mr. Andrews and Mr. 
Granger believe that future 
discoveries of great import- 
ance will be made along 
that line 

Ninety cases of fossils 














were collected in all, while 
many important finds were 
partly excavated and cov- 
ered up again because of 
lack of transportation for 
such huge remains. 
Among the items brought 


IN DOTTED LINES) 9 


FIG. 3. A NEW TYPE OF MASTODON WHICH APPARENTLY SHOVELLED-UP ITS 
FOOD: THE LOWER JAW, 


“ARMED WITH TWO SHOVEL-LIKE TEETH (SHOWN 


INCHES TO A FOOT LONG, LAID FLAT IN THE JAW, 


AND POINTING OUTWARDS.” 


On a later page of this number we give an article by Mr. Arthur T. Hopwood, of the Natural 
History Museum, dealing with the discoveries here illustrated from a scientific standpoint. 
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SHOVEL TEETH AND SPATULATE NOSE: MONGOLIAN PREHISTORIC BEASTS. 


REcoNstRuCTION DrawinG BY ALice B. Woopwarp, SPECIALLY MADE FOR “ THE ILLUSTRATED LonpoNn News,” AND BAsED On Scientiric Evipexce. (CoPyRiGHTED.) 





























THE PRINCIPAL “FINDS’’ OF THE ROY CHAPMAN 


A SHOVEL-TOOTHED MASTODON, AND 


In this remarkable drawing, Miss Alice Woodward, who is well known as an expert 
in scientific subjects, has reconstructed as they were in life the three prehistoric 
beasts whose remains formed the principal “ finds"' of the American Expedition to 
Mongolia, described on the opposite page. Of the monster seen on the right, Mr. 
A. T. Hopwood, of the Natural History Museum, says (in his article on page 476): 
“Imagine a rhinoceros with a long neck, resembling that of a horse, but somewhat 
longer in proportion, and with pillar-like legs, five or six feet long; deprive him of 


ANDREWS EXPEDITION: A GIANT BALUCHITHERE, 
A SPATULATE-NOSED TITANOTHERE, 


his horn, and the result is something like a Baluchithere. Such an animal probably 
stood between 13 and 14 ft. high at the shoulder, and was able to browse on leaves 
and twigs growing from 16 to 18 ft. above the ground. ... Mr. Granger may well 
claim the Baluchithere as the largest land mammal known."" The creature on the 
left (below) is of the Mastodon type, and has in the lower jaw flat, shovel - like 
teeth nearly a foot long, pointing outwards. The animal on the hill is a new 
species of Titanothere, with an extraordinarily long nose, spatulated at the tip. 
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The Whrld of the Rinema. 


By MICHAEL ORME. 














2) 
A RUSSIAN FILM AT THE AVENUE PAVILION. 
HE extraordinary power of creating suspense, 
of focussing the onlooker’s attention not only 

on what is happening, but also on what is about to 
happen, would appear to be the birthright of every 
Russian artist, 
whatever his me- 


According to the legend there is but one cure for the 
horrible obsession of the man-bear, the sacrifice of 
a human life. ‘The murder of the mad Count’s 
young bride on her wedding night, her husband's 
awful awakening to sanity and to the realisation 
of his deed, bring about the final 
chapters of the tragedy. 


such an object-lesson. Provided, of course, one is 


willing to learn ! 
FAY COMPTON, FILM-ACTRESS. 
A new and excellent British film—one of the best 


I have seen for a 
1 esi. mac 
long time pro- 








dium. He is past 
master in the art 
of suggesting that 
quality which we 
call, for want of a 
more definite de- 
scription, “‘ atmos- 
phere.’” He senses 
the drama that lies 
latent in all things, 
great and_  smail, 
animate and inani- 
mate. And he re- 
veals them to us 
with an apparent 
simplicity which, 
on the face of it, 
seems to be the 
very antithesis of 
subtlety —a_ few 
ordinary words, the 





a w 





The story is firmly developed 
and told with a certain pomp of 
wedding pageantry, bear-hunting 
in the picturesque garb of a by- 
gone century, and the flutter of 
crinolined skirts amongst the roses 
of a fine old garden. The acting 
of all concerned is admirable, 
though Konstantin Eggert—who 
seems to me to be greater as a 
producer than as an actor—is a 
trifle too consciously picturesque 
as the mad Count, and certainly 
less sincere than an unnamed im- 
personator of a middle-aged clergy- 
man, to whom falls the thankless 
task of sympathetic witness to the 
whole strange story. But the 
finest notes of this finely produced 
film are struck by the interior 
settings. And these I would re- 











composition of a 
group, the juxta- 
position of primal 
colours, the use of 
light and shade, nothing that we are aware of 
at the moment as being uncommonly clever, and 
yet the desired effect is there, at once, inevitably. 
We are caught and held by a curious power; nor can 
we shake it off until the artist has done with us. 
You may not like it, but you cannot get away from 
it. Since the Russian mentality leans towards the 
sombre, towards those depths of the human mind where 
the darker, less easily directed currents lurk, since 
even his humour appears to our more facile tastes 
undoubtedly macabre, it is not surprising that Russian 
art, like Russian caviare, is not appreciated by the 
multitude. Such a film as ‘“‘ The Marriage of the 
Bear,” a screen-drama that could not have emanated 
from any other country but Russia, for all that it 
shows both in production and in interpretation a 
touch of genius, does not include in its make-up the 
elements of popularity. For that its story is too 
grim, its tragic development too relentless. Yet 
its compelling power is undeniable. 

The film is based on a play written by the Soviet 
Minister for Education, Lunachersky, who, in his 
turn, borrowed his theme from a book of Prosper 
Merimée’s. Played by members of the Moscow 
Art Theatre Company, and directed by Konstantin 
Eggert, it has, side by side with an almost primitive 
and cruel realism, moments of such rare pictorial 
beauty that it 
should be seen by 


MISS POLLY WARD. 


AS SUSAN IN “SONG OF THE SEA”: 





duced by Jack 
Raymond, has as 
its feminine “‘ star ”’ 
a stage actress 
whose personality 
is equally arresting 
in both spheres, 
screen and stage— 
Miss Fay Compton. 
The film, entitled 
‘**Zero,”’ will be 
dealt with at greater 
length when it 
reaches the public. 
Sufficient for the 
moment to indicate 
that it is the story 
of a man who tried 
to live his life over 
again, and to live 
it for himself alone, 








spectfully recommend to the notice 
of our own producers. There is a 
library with a high oriel window 





all who value the 
art of the screen. 
Its story has its 
root in one of those 
strange legends 
common to the Slav 
races. The last of 
the Schemets, 
whose vast estates 
consist mainly of 
forest-land  in- 
habited by bears, 
has inherited from 
his brutal and auto- 
cratic forefathers— 
fore-bears in the 
actual sense of the 
word—a streak of 
insanity that is 
easily translated by 
the peasant mind 
into something su- 











only to find that 


AS KITTY IN “SONG OF THE SEA”: 0d _ ties are not 


easily broken. In 
the loneliness 
which his bid for freedom brought him he meets 
a woman, herself cut adrift from unhappy com- 
panionship. She loves him; she shares his new 
life ; but, when the old life claims him, it is she who 
sends him back. This woman is played by Miss 
Compton with exquisite tenderness and complete 
sincerity. The character is, to a certain extent, a 
passive one, though when definite decision is needed, 
it is forthcoming. Thus, at the very outset of the 
story, the heroine breaks away from a violently 
abusive husband, and in the end she returns to him, 
in order to set at liberty the man she loves. But for 
the rest, here is a quiet, wistful creature, a creature of 
rare smiles and rarer tears, quietly happy and quietly 
courageous. 

A lesser actress might have allowed such a 
character to slip into monotony, even on the stage 
and endowed with speech. On the screen, shorn of 
the aid of words, this Julia might all too easily have 
been a shadow indeed—a complete nonentity. Yet 
Miss Compton, by sheer force of personality, by a gift 
of revealing her inmost thoughts in the play of her 
eyes, in her slight gestures, the very pose of her body, 
keeps us all the while intensely interested in this 
still and lovely woman. We wait for her smile, and 
when it comes it means far more than an exuberant 
demonstration of gaiety. Nor does it need any of 
the facial gymnas- 
tics so dear to most 


MISS MARY LEIGH. 





A “LADY HAMILTON” OF MUSICAL 
COMEDY: MISS_ LILIAN’ DAVIES 
AS NANCY IN “SONG OF THE SEA,” 
AT HIS MAJESTY’S. 
** Song of the Sea,”’ the new musical play at 
His Majesty’s Theatre, by Arthur Wimperis 
and Lauri Wylie, with music by Eduard 
Kunneke, has vague resemblances to the 
romance of Nelson and Lady Hamilton, 
though the character of the heroine (charm- 
ingly played by Miss Lilian Davies) is of a 
primmer and more decorous type. The 
scene is laid at Naples in the same period. 


and a litter of books that is a 
pictorial gem; a kitchen wherein 
Gargantuan meals are being pre- 
pared that recalls the canvases of 
the Flemish masters ; a hall with 
a wide flight of steps flanked by 
rising tiers of squared blocks, that 
respond splendidly to the electri- 
cian’s efforts in noble chunks of i 





pernatural. In his 
saner moments he 
is respected by his 
people, and_ has 
won the love of 
a light-hearted, loyal girl. But when the cloud of 
inherited passions obscures his brain. the forest calls 
to him, and its shadows hide his secret lust of murder. 


THE SEA”: 


AS SIR WILLIAM CANDYSSHE, BRITISH 
AMBASSADOR AT NAPLES IN “SONG OF 
MR. DENNIS HOEY. 











film-stars to make 
us believe that her 
tears spring from 
deep misery of soul, 
and not from the 
glycerine - bottle. 
And her sense of 
humour = prompts 
her to _ delicious 
little touches, dear 
little whimsicalities 
that all tend to 
build up the char- 
acter she portrays. 
No doubt she found 
in Mr. Raymond a 
producer of sensi- 
tive imagination— 
that quality is obvi- 
ous in many other 
aspects of the film— 
a U but to Miss Comp- 








black and white. When I recall 


spired ‘‘ homes of the rich” as 
presented in more than one recent 
British film, probably at a far 


greater financial outlay, I can but feel that we 
have a great deal to master yet in the art of 
film-production, and that much can be gained from 


some of the meagre and unin- AS LIEUT. RICHARD MANNERS, RN., 
NANCY’S SAILOR-LOVER IN “SONG OF 
THE, SEA”: MR. STANLEY HOLLOWAY. 


ton belongs’ the 
credit of carrying 
out the director’s 
suggestions with a 
natural ease and 
entire unconsciousness of the camera that are as yet 
unfortunately not generally included in the equipment 
of our film-actresses. Last, but by no means least, 
[Continued on page 478. 
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HAPPENINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD: NOTABLE EVENTS AND OCCASIONS, 
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FROM DOVER TO CALAIS AND BACK IN UNDER TWO HOURS: THE HON. MRS. VICTOR BRUCE 
AT FULL SPEED IN HER ‘OQUTBOARD’’ MOTOR-BOAT IN MID-CHANNEL. 
Mrs. Victor Bruce crossed and re-crossed the Channel in under two hours on September 8. She started 





THE BRITISH WINNER OF LA TROPHIE NATIONALE, AT BOULOGNE : CAPT. MALCOLM 


from Dover at 1.45, and arrived at Calais at 2.10, where she was welcomed by cheering crowds. Although CAMPBELL RACING AT . ST. MARTIN’S CORNER. 3 
her steering gear broke on the way back, she was able to pick up her course by the smoke of passing The news, after the sixth lap, that Captain Campbell had broken all records with the 
steamers, and reach Dover by four o’clock. . amazing average of 78'S m.p.n. was received with great cheers by the spectators. He in- 


creased his forty seconds advantage over his most dangerous rival to four minutes, lost it 








} again through a forced stop during the tenth lap, but regained it at the finish. 


















































EVIDENCE OF THE DEATH OF A GREAT ARCTIC EXPLORER : 
THE DAMAGED FLOAT OF AMUNDSEN AND GUILBAUD’S MACHINE. 


In spite of his former differences with General Nobile during their CELEBRATING THE BICENTENARY OF CAPTAIN COOK AT HIS YORKSHIRE HOME: SCENES AT MARTON. 
flight in the airship “‘ Norge '’ over the North Pole in 1926, the great The bicentenary of Captain Cook’s birth was celebrated, on Septernber 8, at Great Ayton, and afterwards at Stewart 
explorer Amundsen could not resist the call to-go to the help of his Park, Marton, Yorkshire. The granite vase in the left background of the photograph marks the spot on which stood 
old comrade, and in this generous attempt he is presumed to have the cottage where Captain Cook was born. Those present included representatives of the Army and Navy, the Common- 

lost his life. wealth of Australia, and the Dominion of New Zealand, besides Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, school-children, and hundreds 


of country people. 












































. ‘ ” 
THE FUNERAL OF VICTIMS OF SUBMARINE “L55"': THE PROCESSION AT HASLAR— BURIAL IN ENGLISH SOIL AFTER NINE YEARS UNDER THE BALTIC SEA: “LSS 
ONE COFFIN ON A GUN-CARRIAGE, AND OTHERS IN MOTOR-LORRIES FOLLOWING. COFFINS BEING CARRIED TO THE GRAVE BY eng ee ie Uae 
th t moving ceremonies ever witnessed at Haslar Naval Cemetery was the funeral, Estonian Navy, and ex-officers and men iof the Imperial Russian Army an avy. e officia 
poy Pi Baggy of the § officers and 37 men who perished in the British submarine ‘ L 55,” mourners included Admiral Sir Osmond Brock and Admiral Sir bat ar ome whe qomesatet 
sunk in the Baltic nine years ago by a Soviet war-ship. Owing to the difficulty of identification, the British naval forces in the Baltic in 1919, and the Naval Aves o o enon rw. se 
all the coffins were interred together in one grave. Besides members of the Navy, Army, and Argentina, Peru, Japan, and Estonia. Bishop Southwell, formerly r+) wes, . 
Air Force, there were sent at the funeral representatives of the Estonian Government and himself the father of the late Lieutenant Southwell, of “LSS. 
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THE ROMANCE OF A QUEEN BEE. 


A HEROINE OF THE HIVE WHO CROSSED THE ATLANTIC FOR THE BEE SHO 
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W AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


























7 Lady Margaret of Medina flashes for a 
moment across the public eye, on her way to 
the home that will shroud the romance of her little 
life. Before she made brief appeal to the men and 
women who love travel adventure she had known 
another, the highest of all; it stands in the records 
of the ether and the blue sky above 


Though she is Lady Margaret to the owner of the 
hive she rules to-day, she was in truth a queen of 
bees before she set out on her adventurous journey 
across the Atlantic, queen by the right of birth 
and her first successful adventure, the nuptial flight 
that comes to some one or two of the queens of the 
hive in the summer season. When she was hatched, 
in some elongated pear-shaped cell in which, during 
the larval stage, she had been fed on special food 
that she might develop her queenly properties, she 
announced her entry into the world with shrill cries 
Her mother, queen of the stock, angered out of heart 
by the thought of a successor, endeavoured to reach 
the cell that she might drive her sharp ovipositor 
through the wax and still her daughter and rival 
for all time; but the worker bees would not 
permit this infanticide, so the mother took some 
of her children with her, swarmed and sought a 
new home. 


Then the workers released the Lady Margaret 
of Medina, and she would have waited in the hive 
just long enough to stretch and dry her wings, to be 
assured that the sun was shining and there was 
no high wind to blow her out of her course, and she 
would have sailed away into the void, a void that 
would soon become peopled by the keen-eyed drones 
of all the neighbouring hives. She led them on, and 
they followed in wild pursuit until all the weaklings 
gave up the struggle, and of those who remained, 
she chose the best 
and strongest, 
vielding herself to 








to her new home, a queenless. hive waiting anxiously 
for a successor to the ruler that has been lost or 
removed. A critical moment came to her then, 
though she knew it not A rapid introduction with- 
out ceremony might have led to the destruction of 
the queen by workers who regarded her as an in- 
truder. The community must be prepared to wel- 
come its new mother, and to this end must grow 
accustomed to her. So in all probability the cage 




















LATELY CROSSED THE 
ENGLISH HIVE: “LADY 


OF MEDINA.” 





with the queen in it was fastened on to one 








of the frames, and there left for a day or two 
until the workers recognised in the stranger the 
force lent to them to carry on their tradition. 
Th ng cage would have been opened and 
tn Margaret greeted by the foragers 


who deputed a certain number to live in constant 








be cared for at all hours; she will indeed be a real 
queen. But so soon as her special service is no 
longer required, so soon as the collective wisdom of 
the community knows that food supplies are failing, 
and the drones have been thrust from the hive and 
crippled beyond power of return, her children will 
not need her labours, and will reduce the supplies 
that make them possible. When winter comes, she 
will be left to feed at the common store, though, 
should food fail, she will be the last to suffer 
hunger 


Only when spring returns and the first blossom 
is out on hedgerow or in orchard, when the 
house - bound foragers have taken their cleans- 
ing flights and work is to be resumed, the queen 
will again become the object of attention and 
regard Her ration will be increased, her attend- 
ants appointed, and incidentally her labours will 
be allotted, for it is clear that she works always 
under direction. ; 


On her journey across the brood-frames, which 
results in so vast an increase to the hive’s numbers 
that it makes up for the wastage of foraging time, 
when bees reach maturity and die in eight or nine 
weeks, a very curious physiological feature deserves 
a passing word. To lay an egg in the cell of 
the worker bee, the queen must bend her body 
so completely that the egg is touched by the 
spermatic fluid she holds in reserve. Then the 
forager is set on the road to birth, a_ sexless 
worker, the mainstay of the hive, capable of being 
reared as a queen if the egg be placed in a large 
cell and generously fed. But when the queen is 
taken over the drone comb, which is larger, she 
can deposit the egg without bending her body to 
like degree, the egg is not touched by the fluid, 

and a perject 
male is produced. 





him for the gener- 
ation that should 
people the hive 
and fulfil its 
work. For her it 
was the crowning 
moment of life, 
brief moment of 
freedom and of 
love; for a proud 


death, a terrible  ] 
death in the 
moment of vic- 
tory. But of her 8 
lover's end the 
Lady Margaret of 
Medina would have 
taken no thought. 
She would have 
returned home, 
qualified to lay 
fertile eggs at the 
rate of two thou- 
sand a day, and to 
repopulate a hive 
for several years 
on end, never leav- 
ing it save when 
one of her children 
was placed in a 
queen cell and 
piped a challenge 
to her hegemony 
that must be 











LADY MA 


captor it was CUSTOMS DECLARATION 


»M EDINA. 


a 


THE QUEEN BEE WHO 
ELLED 3500MILES FROM 

AMERICA BY POST. IN THECAGE 
SHOWN. TAKING 14. DAYS ON he 
HE JOURNEY 


f 


Should anything 
happen to the 
queen, the workers 
take fright, and, 
if they could not 
find an egg that 
would serve for a 


their own account ; 
these sexless, un- 
fertilised foragers 
would lay eggs, 
and perfect males 
would be pro- 
duced, but never 
a worker, nothing 
that could become 
a queen. 


queen cell, they 
would start to 
: produce eggs on 









Now the Lady 
Margaret of 
Medina, after such 
travel as few 
queens’ know, 


to see the sun 
again save at 
swarming time; 
she. will continue 
to be fruitful and 
help the hive to 
multiply until such 
time as the col- 








answerea, 


But on this 
occasion the Lady 
Margaret was not 
suffered to replen- 
ish the comb from which she set “orth on her 
mission of life and death. She was taken from 
the frame, placed in a tiny cage, well supplied 
with candy and probably, though the record does 
not say so, with a few foraging bees to act as 
courtiers, and was sent across the Atlantic. She 
survived the journey, and doubtless has been taken 


AND THE CUSTOMS DECLARATION. 


‘‘Lady Margaret of Medina” is the name of a queen bee recently sent by post from America to England, in a travelling-cage provided with a 
supply of ‘‘candy.”” She was the most notable exhibit at the Show of Bees and Honey opened on September 5 at the Crystal 


attendance, and feed her with stimulating food 
in readiness for the time when they would lead 
her over the cells. 


Her treatment will vary with the seasons; whea 
she is required to produce eggs to the limit of her 
capacity she will have all the food she can eat and 


lective wisdom of 


HOW THE AMERICAN QUEEN BEE SHOWN AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE CROSSED THE ATLANTIC: HER TRAVELLING CAGE the hive decides 


that her sun has 
reached its set- 
ting. Then her 
children will sur- 
round her, she will be the centre of a living circle, 
and when they break away and return to their 
lawful occasions, the Lady Margaret of Medina 
will be dead, slain by her own offspring, because 
she has survived her uses. Hine lachryme@e rerum. 
Her great journey was from America to the Crystal 
Palace Bee Show, as a voiceless pioneer of science. 


food 
Palace, 
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a J A BOY KING ON HIS HOLIDAY: 
! | KING MICHAEL OF RUMANIA AT THE SEASIDE. 
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4 A ROYAL GROUP AT THE SEASIDE (L. TO R.): PRINCESS THEODORA OF GREECE ; 

KING MICHAEL OF RUMANIA; HIS MOTHER, THE CROWN PRINCESS HELEN OF ~* 

RUMANIA; PRINCESS IRENE OF GREECE; PRINCESS MARGARET OF GREECE; PRINCE 
PHILIP; AND PRINCE PAUL OF GREECE. 
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LAUNCHING HIS BOAT: KING MICHAEL AT MAMAIA, ON THE 
BLACK SEA COAST OF RUMANIA. 
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ty ENJOYING THE SEASIDE JUST LIKE ANY OTHER LITTLE BOY: KING MICHAEL 2 ¥ 
3 OF RUMANIA ON THE SANDS AT MAMAIA. 
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EVIDENTLY ENJOYING HER HOLIDAY: A HAPPY STUDY OF THE 
CROWN PRINCESS OF RUMANIA, MOTHER OF KING MICHAEL. 
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THE YOUNG MONARCH HOLIDAY-MAKING WITH HIS MOTHER: KING MICHAEL ms seven now, and evidently enjoys the pleasures of the ‘seaside’ as much 


AND THE CROWN PRINCESS HELEN OF RUMANIA. as other young people of his age. His mother, the Crown Princess 








Ee See Re SSR DSRS A mR DAES LO RAL L D DELLA L LPL LAD LADLE AL ALLA LL AALS Z wes Helen, is a daughter of the late King Constantine of Greece. His father 

is the ex-Crown Prince Carol, who married Princess Helen at Athens on 
We give here a set of interesting photographs which have just come to hand March 10, 1921, and afterwards renounced his claims to the Rumanian throne. 
from. Rumania showing the boy King Michael and some of his relatives taking Princess Helen is a sister of Prince Paul and Princess Irene of Greece. Princesses 
a holiday at the seaside at Mamaia, on the shores of the Black Sea. King Margaret and Theodora are daughters of Prince Andrew of Greece, and Prince 


Michael, who was born at the Castle of Sinaia on October 25, 1921, is nearly Philip, born in 1921, is his youngest child. 
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D _ si ig Bae ger ete Jones’s Memoir of Samuel Butler. “It is the kind of form, quoting 
a is more biography I like: very detailed and written in the true chapter and 


remarkable in modern writing than the change which 
has come over biography. Between the nineteenth and 
the twentieth centuries, in this respect, there is a 
great gulf fixed. The Victorians loved privacy and 
reticence; the Edwardians, and still more so the 
neo-Georgians, prefer frankness and _ publicity. The 
Victorians wallowed in whitewash (forgetting its associ- 
ation with whited sepulchres). Their successors use 
another sort of whiteness—namely, candour. If they 
were naughty boys—or_ girls—they like the world 
to know it. 


Even our great men with no wild oats to decorate 
their past, and brought up in the Victorian tradition, 
have acquired something of the modern expansiveness. 
If they draw the line at complete self-dissection, or at 
reckless revelations about their contemporaries, they at 
any rate indulge in what might be called ‘ pen-talk"’ of 
an open and companionable kind. Between secrecy and 
indiscretion they cultivate a happy mean which approaches 
the ideal in the gentle art of reminiscence. One of the 
happiest examples of political autobiography on_ these 
lines isto be found in the posthumous ‘‘ MEMORIES AND 
REFLECTIONS: 1852—1927.”” By the Earl of Oxford 
and Asquith, K.G. Two vols. With eight Plates each, 
facsimile Letters, and a Map of the Western Front. (Cassell ; 
42s.) This personal record of a great career, the fruit 
of so rich an experience, and of a mind so clear and 
wise, written as it is, moreover, by a master of English, 
makes delightful reading, and is a fitting crown to his 
life’s work. 

Lord Oxford himself discusses the canons of the literary 
art which he here practises. In allusion to the * Greville 
Memoirs,’ he says: ‘* There seems to me to be no reason 
why, after a decent interval, such a journal should not, 
with all possible verification of details, be published with 
the same freedom and fullness as the correspondence of 
the dead.” 

In the war chapters, the interest lies not so much in 
the chronicling of events, among which there are a good 
many gaps, as in 
the countless 


canine Boswell spirit. You should read it, though 
there is much that is skip-worthy.’? A priceless word, 
‘* skip-worthy,” as all reviewers will agree ! 

Although a chance sequence of ideas has led me to 
deal mainly with Lord Oxford’s second volume, I am far 
from suggesting thereby that the first is of any lesser 
interest. It covers his boyhood and schooldays, at the 
City of London School; his doings at Balliol; his career 
at the Bar; his earlier experiences in Parliament ; and 
his two marriages. There are many memoirs-in-brief of 
distinguished lawyers, writers, and _ politicians. Nor 
must I forget the fine tribute which Lady Oxford offers 
to her husband’s memory. His apparent serenity, she 
tells us, was really the result of ‘iron self-control.’ 
Doubtless he appreciated the maxim of Horace—@quam 
memento rebus in arduis servare mentem, whose wording 
implies that to *‘ preserve’ equanimity requires an effort 
of will. 


I forget who it was that said De mortuis nil nisi bonum. 
If the Vic- 
torians carried 


verse, rather than in the guise of fiction.) 

Having examined Mr. Straus’s book pretty thoroughly— 
with (let me add) very great enjoyment, I have not discovered 
any horrible disclosures about Dickens. On the contrary, 
it helps to fuller understanding and sympathy, even though 
it does not gloss over his failings and mistakes. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Straus rather discounts the value of his 
new ‘material by omitting (from a dislike of footnotes) to 
indicate where it comes in. He might at least have given 
a general summary of the fresh matter. Personally, I 
cannot spare a month or so to discover it by a collation 
of the previous biographies; but one little point I have 
noted—that John Forster’s version of the innocent 
‘*romance with Maria Beadnell’’ does not mention her 
name. 

Dickensian topography and ‘‘ Droodian  epilogues 
do not appeal to Mr. Straus; and, as regards the novels, 
‘‘ Gissing and Chesterton have said all that is necessary.” 
The illustrations might, I think, have included portraits 
of Dickens’s parents, and of Mary and Georgina Hogarth, 

who all figure 
so prominently. 


” 





the _ principle 
to excess, some 
modern _bio- 
graphers, per- 
haps, go to 
the other ex- 
treme. It de- 
pends how 
long the dead 
have been 
dead. There is 
a kind of 
gradation of 
*‘decent inter- 


vals.” When 
a man _ dies, 
one may 


write his life 








touches on the 
personalities and 
idiosyncrasies of 
statesmen and 
leaders. One of 
the  pleasantest 
phases of his war- 
time recollections 
is the regard and 
admiration he 
constantly ex- 
presses for Lord 
Kitchener, whom 
he strongly vindi- 
cates. ‘‘ Kitchener 
(he says) was en- 
tirely without 
personal vanity or 
self-conscious- 
ness. ... « He 
was quite aware 
of his own foibles, 
such as they were, 
and did not in 




















Finally, in the 
account of the 
‘‘secret’”’ Abbey 
funeral, I find 
it rather irri- 
tating not to be 
told the name 
of ‘‘the burly 
man in a frock- 
coat,’” 

Talking of 
frock - coats -— 
the illustration 
chosen, appro 
priately enough, 
for the ‘jacket’ 
of the book, is 
a portrait 
group oft 
Dickens and 
Disraeli,‘ sar- 
torially rc 
splendent,’ 
from “The 
Tailor and 











the district. 





discreetly 





the least mind be- 
ing rallied about 
them.” 

In this con- 
nection Lord Ox- 
ford tells a de- 
licious anecdote 
concerning 
Kitchener’s zeai 
as an art-collector. 
The incident occurred at Ypres, during one of the Premier’s 
visits to the Front in 1915. ‘* We found ourselves sor 
confronting the magnificent ruins of the Cloth Hall. Large 
parts of the fine arcades of statues were still intact, and 
I observed that Kitchener was scanning them with an 
expert’s gaze. A young staff officer came up to me, and, 
nudging my elbow, said: ‘Do you see that? Those 
statues have been bombarded by the Germans for one 
hundred days, but they have never been in such danger 
as they are at this moment.’ ‘Do you mean,’ I replied, 
‘that we may some day hope to see one or more of them 
at Broome Park?’ The audacious youth nodded. 

As we drove back I related the conversation to Kitchener, 
who—far from showing any sign of resentment—was 
genuinely and immensely amused.” 

As touching war in general, Lord Oxford would 
assuredly have been a strong supporter of the Kellogg 
Pact. ‘‘ Unless we can eliminate war (he said) it will 
be the death of civilisation, and of all that makes life— 
individual life, communal life, international life—worth 
living. That is no Utopian ideal. As difficult, if 
you like, as unimaginable things have been done. Slavery, 
private war, duelling, were all regarded in their day as 
natural and even necessary institutions. Why and how have 
they disappeared ? By the operation of moral force.” 

War and politics by no means monopolise the interest 
of Lord Oxford’s reminiscences. He was a great reader, 
and in his private letters he makes many shrewd comments 
on books and authors. If his tastes were rather retro- 
spective—Scott, Macaulay, and Keats were among his 
favourites—he was modern enough to read and praise 
‘‘ Babbitt.” Notable, too, are his remarks on Festing 


A HOUSE IMMORTALISED 


IN CONSTABLE’S LANDSCAPES, NOW PRESERVED 
FOR THE NATION: WILLY LOT’S COTTAGE AT EAST BERGHOLT, SUFFOLK, 
AS RECENTLY RESTORED. 


This picturesque little seventeenth-century farmhouse, near Flatford Mill, figures in many of 
Constable’s pictures, including “‘ The Hay Wain,” in the National Gallery. 
owner, was born in it, and lived there over eighty years without having spent four whole 

days away. as 


with an eye 
to the feel- 
ings of his 
family. After 
fifty years or 
so one may 
tell so much 
of the truth 
will not 

offend a 
younger generation. After a hundred years one may 
usually tell the whole truth; and after a couple of 
thousand years it seems permissible, in the absence of 
any Shakespearean curse, to ‘‘ dig his dust.” 

At first I anticipated, from the author’s preface, a 
rather drastic demolition of a Victorian idol in ‘* DickENs: 
A Portrait IN PenciL.” By Ralph Straus. With six-. 
teen Illustrations. (Victor Gollancz; 16s.) Mr. Straus, 
however, is not an iconoclast, and has certainly not adopted 
as his motto ‘nil nisi malum.” He remains, I think, 
a hero-worshipper, but he prefers to worship a man rather 
than a plaster saint. ‘‘ There had been,” he writes, ‘a 
sort of legend about Dickens. He had come to stand for 
all that was most solidly respectable in this most solidly 
respectable country. Everything that tended to 
show him as an ordinary man, with the ordinary man’s 
faults, must not be printed. The blue pencil must be ap- 
plied to every letter which touched upon ‘private’ matters.” 

Mr. Straus feels that Dickens may now be removed 
from his sanctified pedestal. ‘The man who would 
attempt a life of Dickens to-day,” he says, ‘‘has at 
his disposal a mass of new material” . There are 
incidents in Dickens’s life which even now need not be 
told, and I dare say that I, too, have been rather more 
discreet than I need have been. This, I hasten to say, 
does not mean that Dickens himself was ever guilty of 
any action whatsoever which could not be told in detail 


Willy Lot, the 


to-day.” (Since writing this review I note that a 
novel founded on the life of Dickens has appeared, 
in which his character is said to be traduced. I have 


not seen it yet, but I agree with the Daily Mail 
that any such attack ought to be put in biographical 


A FAMOUS CONSTABLE 


Flatford Mill and Willy Lot’s Cottage, immortalised by John 
Constable, R.A. (1776-1837), which were in danger of being sold of the earls 
by auction, have been preserved and presented to the nation by 
Mr. and Mrs. T. R. Parkington, of Pykenham House, Ipswich. 
The mill belonged to Constable’s tather, and the great painter 
spent his childhood and early youth in that locality. The largest 
rooms in it will be placed at the disposal of artists painting in 
On September 8 Mr. and Mrs. Parkington held a tion of Moses 
private view of the preservation work that has been done during 


Cutter” of 


“ SHRINE” 1870—a bearded 


SAVED FROM 


“DESECRATION” AND PRESENTED TO THE NATION:  * Boz” beside 
FLATFORD MILL, AT EAST BERGHOLT, WHERE Aisagglam 
A PRIVATE VIEW OF THE RESTORATIONS WAS) vo My 

RECENTLY HELD. Straus men- 


tions the origin 


pen - name 
‘¢* Boz” was a 
contraction of 
Boses, itself a 
nasal emenda 


which hap- 
pened to b 
Dickens's nick 
name for his youngest and favourite brother, Augustus.” 


the past two years. 


This brings me, in a roundabout way, to ‘“‘ THe Lire 
OF Moses.” By Edmond Fleg. Translated from the 
French by Stephen Haden Guest (Gollancz; tras. 6d.) 
I don’t know whether we should now be considered justi- 
fied in ‘digging the dust” of Moses, if it could be 
found, but at any rate there has been “a decent interval " 
since his demise. But I must not be flippant on this 
subject, for the book is written in a spirit of the deepest 
reverence. M. Fleg, his translator tells us, is a poet, and 
gives us here ‘‘ the vision of Moses, the man of God, as it 
has come down through 4000 years of Jewish tradition.” 

The author’s task has been to combine harmonious] 
‘‘the loftiest passages of the Bible” with ‘the vivid, 
half-magical imaginations of some of the early Palestinian 
and Babylonian Rabbis.” The translation of such a work 
naturally involved special difficulties of style and diction, 
which have, I think, been overcome by Mr. Haden Guest 
with conspicuous skill. 

The author himself expressly disclaims any reliance 
on archeology. He has done, in fact, for Moses what 
Malory, in another vein, did for King Arthur, weaving 
a mass of legends into a larger and unified tapestry 
‘** Doubtless,” he says, ‘‘ the real life of Moses will never 
be known scientifically ; but is not this life, as Israel has 
imagined it, interpreted it, and felt it through the ages, also 
history ?’’ The actual sources of the constituent ma- 
terials forming the narrative are not indicated, but every 
now and then one recognises familiar passages, and the 
book reads like an expansion of the Pentateuch. 

The racial enthusiasm evinced in this remarkable work 
reminds me of Lord Oxford’s comment, in 1915, on a 
‘‘dithyrambic memorandum” he had just received from 
Sir Herbert Samuel, headed ‘‘ The Future of Palestine.’ 
‘** It is a curious illustration (writes Lord Oxford) of Dizzy’s 
favourite maxim that ‘race is everything’ to find this 
almost lyrical outburst proceeding from the well-ordered 
and methodical brain of H. S.”’ if such was the effect of 
‘‘race”’ on a mind inured to the prosaic influences of 
British politics, how much more was it to be expected 
from the poet of * Ecoute Israel’? and the compiler of 
‘‘A Jewish Anthology” ! Cc, E. B. 
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PHEASANTS FOR WHOM OCTOBER HAS NO TERRORS: A K‘ANG HSI PAINTING OF A.D. 1662. 


REPRODUCED FROM “ THe GEORGE EUMORFOPOULOS COLLECTION CATALOGUE OF THE CHINESE, COREAN, AND SIAMESE PaintiNGs.” By LauRENCE Binyon, (SEE Footnote ON Next Pace.) 





PHE 


port in 


TwelfthzCentury Chin 


FROM “ THE GEORGE EUMORFOPOULOS COLLECTION CATALOGUE OF THI 


By COURTESY OF THI 


“DOG AND HAWKS PURSUING A HARE”: A 


1120-1160. 


id traditional 

so popular in Europe 
ice on European ation, was largely 
example than the large 
we find a naturalistic aim, close obse 
discreet colour.’’ The 


have a more attractive 


catalogue entry describes the 
Wang Shih in a spring month of th 


colours on silk. 5 ft. 6 in. by 2 it. 3 in. 


‘ Painted 


Wang Shih, or 


the styles of the Sung masters 


ILLUSTRATED 


heasants and Hibiscus, 
ation, and masterly rendering of form and flight, 
picture 
n Yin 


LONDON NEWS 


Harez Hunting with Hawks 


Cuixese, COREAN, AND SIAMESE PAINTINGS," BY LAURENCE Binyon. Wirn 


PUBLISHERS, Messrs. ERNEST BENN, L1b. 


UNG PERIOD PAINTING ON SILK 


the above-mentioned volume of ‘‘ The George Eumorfopoulos 


itioned the small picture, in the Tuan 


Fang album, of 
Northern Sung 


dynasty. Li An-chung was not one 
were exquisite in their way ; but if this is an original 
ilars are given in the catalogue entry: ‘‘: 


t ainted 
Yen-ch'‘ing Pavilion. Li 


An-chung belonged to 
are better known in Japan than in China This 
very precious.’ Regarding the picture oi 


noted that Mr. Binyon says: ‘“ Birds and 


perhaps to us the most familiar, for the 
syhteenth century, and has 


page, 

Chinese paintir 
stimulating and fruitful an 
el nts. . . . Of the K‘ang Hsi period one could hardly 
and in other large paintings of the same Mier 
combined with bigness of design and 
Flowering Trees.’’ Signed and 
A.D. 1662). Painted in ink and 


is said to have excelled in figures and to have followed 
VIrw ON A LATER Pact 
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DAME HELEN GWYNNE- 
MISS DOROTHY GARROD. VAUGHAN. THE DUCHESS OF ATHOLL. 
Miss Dorothy Garrod, Dame Helen Gwynne-Vaughan, and the Duchess of Atholl were among the speakers 
at the British Association for the advancement of Science Congress at Glasgow. Dame Gwynne-Vaughan 


gave an address on possible origins of sex in fungi, and the Duchess of Atholl spoke on Education. 


MISS ELEANOR SMITH. 
Miss Eleanor Smith, who is only 
seventeen, has broken the world’s 
altitude record for a woman solo 


LADY PATRICIA HERBERT. 
Lady Patricia Herbert, only daughter 
of the Earl of Pembroke, is to 
marry Viscount Hambleden on 
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Wednesday, September 26, in Salis- Miss Garrod’s subject was a palaeolithic cave in Western Judaea. — ©. aggre a height of over z 
bury Cathedral. 3 ; two miles at Curtiss Field, N.Y. 2 
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MRS. MARTIN JOHNSON. 
Mrs. Martin Johnson, author, with her husband, of the film ‘‘ Simba,” lately produced 
at the Palace Theatre, is shown here with a trophy which fell to her rifle 
in Africa. 


MLLE. FELIX AND PROFESSOR BEHOUNEK AFTER THEIR MARRIAGE. 
Mile. Felix was recently married to Professor Behounek, the Czechoslovak member of 
General Nobile's ill-fated airship expedition to the North Pole. He recently contributed 

a series of articles to the ‘“‘ Times’’ on the scientific aspect of the expedition. 
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SAAN, 


MRS. URQUHART DYKES AND MISS MACONOCHIE. MISS H. SCHILIZZI. :/ MISS SUSAN NOEL (L.) AND MISS G. M. HEELEY (R.). 


Mrs. Dykes and Miss Maconochie were the only British lady Miss Schilizzi, of Guilsborough Court, North- 


competitors in the motor road race for the Boillot Cup at amptonshire, & niece of M. Venizelos, is the 
Boulogne. Mrs. Dykes finished ninth, prospective Liberal candidate for Northampton, 





Finalists in the Junior Lawn-Tennis Championships at 
Wimbledon, Miss Heeley won, and thus remains the Girl 
Champion, 
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THE CAMERA AS RECORDER: NEWS BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 

















A SEASIDE THEATRE DESTROYED BY FIRE: A SCENE OF DEVASTATION AT THE 
ENTRANCE TO HERNE BAY PIER. 
The whole town at Herne Bay was lit up by the glare of a blazing restaurant and theatre 
on the pier on the night of September 9. Only the strenuous efforts of the fire brigade 
saved the Grand Pier Pavilion—a much larger building—from similar destruction. The 
photograph shows the burnt wreckage on the right. 





























‘“* ARMOURED FORCES " OF CARDBOARD : GERMAN ‘“‘ DUMMY "' TANKS USED AT THE RECENT 
REICHSWEHR MANCEUVRES. 
At Angermiinde lately the German military authorities used ‘* dummy ** tanks for developing tactical 
situations in the Reichwehr manceuvres. Under the Treaty of Versailles they are not allowed to use 
real tanks. The recent British Army exercises afforded a striking contrast in this respect. 












































STRAW-HATTED FOR THE VOYAGE TO EGYPT: THE PRINCE OF ANCIENT AND MODERN “BLUEJACKETS’’ ABOARD THE ‘‘VICTORY'’: THE COSTUMES OF TRAFALGAR 


WALES GOING ABOARD THE “ KAISAR-I-HIND"’ AT MARSEILLES. 





WORN AGAIN IN NELSON’S FLAGSHIP. 


The Prince of Wales and the Duke of Gloucester recently started for their tour Marines and “ tars’’ of the days of Nelson are seen here arm-in-arm with Bluejackets of to-day. The men in antique 
in East Africa, travelling by the overland e to Marseilles. There they em- uniform are Naval pensioners acting as guides to visitors on board H.M.S. ‘Victory,’ at Portsmouth. Although 
barked in the P. and O. liner “ Kaisar-i-i for the voyage to Egypt. The trousers may have changed their hue since Trafalgar, they never, apparently, altered their familiar shape. 





Prince is here shown going aboard, wearing a straw hat. 






























































THE GREAT MOTOR-RACING DISASTER AT MILAN: THE WRECKED CAR AFTER 
IT HAD CRASHED INTO THE CROWD AND KILLED TWENTY PEOPLE. 
In the Grand Prix race on the Monza track at Milan, on September 9, Materassi’s car collided 
with another, and shot across the fence and ditch dividing the track from the public, ploughing 
its way through the crowd. The casualties were first given as 19 dead and 26 injured. Two 
more deaths were reported later. 


OXFORD'S ASSOCIATIONS WITH JOHN WESLEY: A-ROOM HE OCCUPIED IN LINCOLN 
COLLEGE RESTORED BY AMERICAN METHODISTS. 
One of the rooms occupied by John Wesley in Lincoln College, Oxford, has been lined with 
magnificent old linenfold panelling by the generosity of Methodists from all over America. The 
portrait of Wesley seen in the photograph is a copy of one by Romney, now at Philadelphia. 
An inauguration ceremony took place at Lincoln College on September 11. 


cd 
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FROM THE WORLD’S SCRAP-BOOK: NEW ITEMS OF TOPICAL INTEREST. 
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THE BEGINNING OF AIR POLICE? AN AEROPLANE OF THE SAN DIEGO BOARD A HOSPITAL LIKE A GIANT SILVER BALLOON: A STEEL SPHERE BUILT 
: OF CONTROL TO DEAL WITH REFRACTORY PILOTS. FOR THE TREATMENT OF DIABETES, AT CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
When any airman at San Diego, California, begins to indulge in undue stunting, flying too This extraordinary hospital, in the form of a steel sphere, 64 ft. in diameter, and containing five 
low, or otherwise breaking the air laws, the police send up this aeroplane bearing, in con- floors, has been built at Cleveland, Ohio, for treating diabetes patients by a method devised by 
spicuous letters, the words: “‘ Land at once. By order of the San Diego Board of Control.” Dr. O. J. Cunningham. The treatment consists in an excess supply of oxygen, and the patient 
Eventually, no doubt, every police force will have to take to the air. must live in an atmosphere maintained at twice the normal pressure. 
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WHERE LONDONERS WILL BE ABLE TO WATCH THE PROCEEDINGS OF SNAKES AT CLOSE QUARTERS IN THE OPEN AIR: THE NEW REPTILIARY AT THE ‘“ ZOO," 
WITH A ROCK-GARDEN, A TREE, POOLS, AND A STREAM OF RUNNING WATER. 


The new open-air Reptiliary at the Zoological Gardens, now practically complete, is situated near | and boulders of limestone, a stream of running water, and two pools. The reptiles have quarters 
the new main entrance, as shown in our photograph. In the centre is a rock-garden with ledges where they can come out in summer and hibernate in winter without being removed. 


















































A STREET CLOCK-TOWER AS AN AMBULANCE A CHINESE WOMAN NAMES THE FIRST NATIONALIST WARSHIP AN ENORMOUS WASPS’ NEST UNDER AN OLD CHAIR: 
STATION: A NOVEL FIRST-AID POST IN BERLIN. IN WESTERN STYLE: A LAUNCH CEREMONY AT SHANGHAI. A STRANGE DISCOVERY IN A GLOUCESTER ATTIC. 
Some of the street clock-towers at busy crossings in Berlin ** The Chinese Nationalist Government,”’ says a note sent with this photo- During the clearance of an attic in a house at Gloucester the 
have been equipped as ambulance stations for use in case graph, ‘‘ recently launched their first armed naval craft, the gunboat other day, the owner had a somewhat startling experience: 
of accidents. The pedestal contains a stretcher on runners. *Sienning,’ which will go into commission in late October for patrol duty Under the seat of an old chair he found that wasps had built 
Our photograph shows one of these stretchers, just removed on the Yangtse. The boat was launched from the Government dockyards a huge nest. History (as supplied with the photograph) 


from a clock pedestal, with a “ patient” in position on it. at Shanghai. Mme. Hsiung Shih-huei (centre) named the ship.” does not relate whether the wasps resented his intrusion, 
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DISTINGUISHED MEMBERS AND GUESTS OF THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION GIVEN HONORARY DEGREES AT GLASGOW UNIVERSITY. 
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Z Association. The others in front are: Dr. Adrien Loir (French Association 
for Advancement of Science), Mr. Frank Lincoln Stevens (University of 
Illinois, representing American Association for Advancement of Science), 
=> Professor F. E. Suess (Head of Geology School, Vienna), Professor E. A. 
= Westermarck (Professor of Sociology, London University), Professor P. 
Zeeman (Professor of Physics, Amsterdam University), and Rev. P:ofessor 
Shailer Mathews (Dean of Divinity School University of Chicago). 

Professor Mathews received the D.D. of Glasgow, and the rest the LL.D. 
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COUNT BROCK- 
DORFF - RANTZAU. 
Died at Berlin, 
Sept. 8. First Ger- 
man Ambassador to 
the Soviet Republic. 
Became Foreign 
Minister in Decem- 
ber, 1918, and 
headed the German 
delegation at the 
Peace Conference, 
but refused to sign 
the Peace Treaty 

and resigned. 
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-— -* & eae ei *, g@ MR. GRANGER, OF THE MONGOLIAN EXPEDITION. *% 
; : M4 : =i . A : Mr. Granger, the second-in-command of the Roy Chapman 
Mr. Baker, of the Queen’s Park Harriers, again won the 2: DR. EUGENE STOCK. F A re : : 
Surrey Walking Club’s annual open race from London to 2 Died Sept. 7, aged 92. ; 7 oe Sene apres, nore eo — 
Scebien, Ee Ea tees ee es ee eee Se fn be Historian and former skull of the spatulate-nosed titanothere, one of the principa 


: : . : he #3 serge yd ee ** finds ”’ (see articles on pages 454 and 476 and drawing 
seen being chaired on arrival. He holds the record for 23 Secretary of the Churct on page 455). The base of the nose is here seen at the 
























this event. Z Missionary _ Society 
Po One of the best-known top, the end having been removed for transport. 
woccccess groan enon nnn “g and most capable lay —— ee -Be SB 
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men of the Church of : 

England. Became Hon. ¢ 
of the Islington 

Branch of the C.M.S. 

in 1874. Published 

his monumental __his- 

tory of the C.M.S. 

in 1899, 
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7 CAPTAIN HARRY SPENCER. 

Captain Spencer, the famous balloonist, 
and pioneer in aeronautics, was killed 
at Rugby on September 9, by falling from 
a roof while attempting to remove a 
balloon (piloted by his son) which had 
descended on one of the school houses. 

woe, 





Mr. Robert H. Ingersoll, who died a few 
days ago at the age of sixty-nine, was the 
originator of the famous American watches 
that bear his name. He was popularly 
known in America as “‘ the Watch King.” 
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SIGNOR MATERASSI. ‘ 4 CAPT. C. D. BARNARD (RIGHT) AND FLYING-OFFICER E. H. ALLIOTT (FOURTH 
The Italian racing motorist uihod on ee Fi ii FROM RIGHT). oe P. e ppc pen ere M.P. 
M t i i the : , ‘ : ie tem 10, a thirty-two. 
ee eS ae L.-J soaeer’. i Captain Barnard and Flying Officer Alliott lately flew from India to Britain (some 5000 miles) as Pomameatins ponte Mg the 
when his car collided with another and in four and a half days—the fastest time for the flight—in the Fokker-Jupiter monoplane Tavistock Division of Devon. Had been 


crashed into the crowd, killing 21 people Z@ Z ** Princess Xenia.”” They are here seen with their wives on arrival at Croydon. g d several times in the war. 
and injuring 26. fn, asse 
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VERSATILITY OF THE CAMERA: CONTRASTS IN “SALON” PHOTOGRAPHS. 


SHOWN AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF THE LONDON SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 1928, 





“THE FOOT OF THE 
CLIFF,”® BY F. Jj. 
MORTIMER: A 
BEAUTIFUL STUDY 
OF WAVES 
BREAKING OVER 
ROCKS, WITH A 
WONDERFUL 
EFFECT OF 
MOVEMENT IN THE 
ARCHING BACK 
OF THE 
ADVANCING BILLOW, 
AND THE 
CASCADES OF FOAM. 
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“THE ELEMENTAL,’’ BY W. MORTENSEN: AN IMAGINATIVE STUDY IN THE 
MACABRE—A FIGURE WORTHY OF DANTE’S INFERNO. 


The versatility of the photographic art could not well be demonstrated more 
effectively than by the above examples, which afford so complete a contrast both 
in mood and manner, as well as in choice of subject. The boisterous energy of 
the sea and the calm stagnation of a pond lend themselves alike to the varying 
requirements of the artist. While the beauty of a breaking wave is familiar 
enough, it has seldom been more beautifully portrayed than in the upper picture. 
The charm of a standing pond, though it provided Shakespeare with an effective 





OES 


‘UPON THE POND,’’ BY K. SHIMOJIMA: A PLACID CONTRAST TO THE ADJOINING 
PICTURE, AND A REVELATION OF BEAUTY IN COMMON THINGS. 


simile, is less obvious to the superficial observer. The photographer, however, 
has shown us that it possesses a decorative character of its own, rather suggesting 
the maze of inland waterways in the delta of the Ganges described under our 
photographs of hyacinths on another page. The third photograph, with its weird 
suggestion of a Dantesque demon, belongs to quite a different genre from both 
the others. The London Salon of Photography, where all three are exhibited, 
offers a rich variety of further contrasts. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AS A FINE ART: A GEM OF THE LONDON “SALON.” 


From THE Puorocrarn By A, Kono. 


“SUMMER TIME”: 


That photography is a fine art will hardly be denied by anyone who visits the 
new Exhibition of the London Salon of Photography, at the Galleries of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours at 5a, Pall Mall East. We reproduce 
above one of the most charming examples to be seen there in that class of 
subjects which combine the interest of figure studies with the beauty of nature. 


A SEASIDE SCENE TYPICAL OF THE WONDERFUL AUGUST OF 


| 


SHOWN IN THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF THE LoNDON SALON oF PHOTOGRAPHY, 1928. 


1928, 


Nothing could be simpler or less elaborate than the scene chosen, yet the unusual 
angle of view lends it a distinction, which is enhanced by the delightfully natural 
attitudes of the two boys and the girl bather in the background. Nor has the 
elusive tracery of foam patterns on ripples and breaking waves ever been better 
delineated by the camera. The picture has a particularly seasonable appeal. 
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THE STRANGEST OF AIR PHOTOGRAPHS: AN “INCREDIBLE PINNACLE.” 


From an AIR ProtocraPru BY Ro EY: THE 
F. ? 
BERT A. Sirh, oF Fatrcuitp AERIAL SuRVE Ss, New York. SnHown 1N THE Royat Puotrocrapnic Socrety’s New Exatsition. 


ES 
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“ WOOLWORTH BUILDING THROUGH CLOUDS, NEW YORK, TAKEN OVER GROUND FOG"’: 
AN EXTRAORDINARY AIR PHOTOGRAPH ON EXHIBITION AT THE R.P.S. 


The photograph here reproduced may well be described as the most extraordinary airman saw it, thrusting up through a gap in the clouds of ground fog that 
one ever taken from the air, and at the same time singularly impressive. New enshrouded the city below. The immense Woolworth Building is one of the 
York; as- everyone knows, is a city of sky-scrapers, far surpassing in height and most famous of New York’s sky-scrapers, but not now the tallest, having been 
bulk the legendary spires of Camelot, ,“ prick'd with incredible pinnacles into overtopped by some of the later giants. Its height is 792 ft. The photograph 
heaven."” Here we see the top of one of these great pointed towers, as the is an outstanding item in the Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society. 
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2A HALF-STIFLED BY THE WEED: AN ERSTWHILE RIVER OF BENGAL IN 
: OF BEING CLEARED OF HYACINTH. 
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HYACINTHS AS MALIGNANT WATER-WEEDS : 
“THE LILAC DEVIL” OF BENGAL. 
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HYACINTH PLANTS CAUSING STAGNATION AND MALARIAL CONDITIONS : 
A SURFACE-DRAIN IN BENGAL CHOKED BY THEIR GROWTH. 
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PICTURESQUE, BUT A SERIOUS OBSTRUCTION TO INLAND NAVIGATION IN THE 
GANGES DELTA: A LILAC “SEA’’ OF HYACINTH, FORMERLY AN OPEN LAKE. 
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WEED WHOSE GROWTH HAS BECOME UNCONTROLLABLE: A MASS OF HYACINTH 
COVERING THE BATHING-POOL OF AN INDIAN GARDEN. 
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WHERE THE HYACINTH IS A MALIGNANT WEED DANGEROUS TO PUBLIC 
HEALTH : ITS EFFECT ON A CROSS-COUNTRY DRAINAGE CHANNEL IN BENGAL, 


nent, 











A FLOWER MUCH ADMIRED AND CULTIVATED IN ENGLAND, BUT A_ SERIOUS 


PEST IN BENGAL: A CLOSE-UP VIEW OF INDIAN HYACINTHS. 
PA oe AAA OEE DEAE ETAL LENE DEAD E LESSEE EOL ERDEEED ES RO 








It may surprise many to know that there are places where the hyacinth is 
regarded as a noxious weed, as we regard the nettle or the thistle. These photo- 
graphs belong to a striking series in the Natural History section of the Royal 
Photographic Society's Exhibition. A note in the catalogue says: ‘‘ The purpose 
of this exhibit is to give some idea of the disastrous effect of the Water Hyacinth 
(Eichoenia Speciosa), a native of Florida, known here (i.e., in India) as the Lilac 
Devil, or Blue Peril, upon the waterways and tanks of Bengal. Bengal, or rather, 
the Gangetic Delta, is an interminable maze of waterways. Inland communication 


is, therefore, effected mainly through this treacherous maze by boats—roads, 


railways, and bridges being few. The population depends upon tanks for water 
for domestic purposes, and upon the rivers for transport; but a serious menace 
has arisen in the form of the ubiquitous water hyacinth. Apparently uncon- 
trollable, it threatens to have disastrous effects upon the province, both as regards 
domestic water supply and inland navigation. Moreover, the chokage of essential 
drainage channels results in flooding, and stagnation of water, creating malarial 
conditions; and the enormous masses of hyacinth floating down rivers upwards 
of a mile in width, is causing the authorities much anxiety, its growth being 
greater than human effort can combat.” 


From Puotocrarus By OswaLp J. Witkinson, M.Inst.C.E., F.R.P.S., In THE 1928 ExuiBITION OF THE ROYAL PHoroGcrRaPHic Society. 
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MICAWBER. 


** BILACIS WidliTe” 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


Renowned the World Over for Age and Quality. 


— 


JAMES BUCHANAN ©& CO., LTD., 26, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.1, will be pleased to send a very beautifu roduction 


of this Painting in Colours, mounted on a Sunk Plate, size 12 ins. by 15} ims., on receipt of stamps (3d.) to cover 


Dickens Series. (‘David Copperficid.) 
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MOTORING 
STOR 








HERE was once a motorist garage people, he blamed everyone 
(and there are others) who and everything but himself cr 
thought he was practising economy. the oil. 

He was ‘“‘saving’’ 2d. every time 
he purchased a quart of oil. 
As he used five gallons per year, 
his total annual “ 


thus 3s. 4d. 


One must commend economy 
fee ohranag in certain directions, but buying 
es ‘‘cheap,” inferior, low-grade oil 
is not economy. What are a few 


: ade ‘ pence saved on oil to several 
His car cost £250 and _ this 


? : : pounds spent on repairs ¥ 
motorist valued its mechanical 


efficiency at 3s.4d. Rattles, squeaks Mobiloil may cost a few pence 
and thumps which developed more per gallon, but you pre- 
during the first twelve months vent those rattles, those squeaks, 
annoyed him. He blamed the those thumps, those heavy repair 





manufacturers, he blamed _ the bills. 
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The Mobiloil Chart of , Raaaenandatinw 






































5 If your car is not shown on the abridged Chart below, consult the complete Chart displayed at all progressive garages 
1928 1927 | 1926 1928 | 1927 | 1926 1928 | 192 26 3 , 
Engine Engine Engine , " ngine | ngine Engine vi 7 +98 z 
F | MAKE OF CAR Ss wos Wis W MAKE OF CAR Sw | si wis w MAKE OF CAR | St w STW s fw ; a 
cs BIVIS sc sie tseeeeeees BB A |BB A |BB| A | Chrysler, 4 cyl. ....... A Arc] A Arc| A Arc] Lea-Francis (Sports) ...|BB| A [BB A BB A 
e Armstrong Siddeley, Chrysler, Imp. 80...... BBArc| A, A/| A| A |Lea-Francis (othermdls.| AA |A|/A/A|A & 
z 15 h.p. (6-cyl.) ...... A'A — — — —]Chrysler (other models). A Arc A) A) A| A | Morris-Cowley ........ AIA |AIAIAIA & 
x Armstrong Siddeley Crossley,1g4and18 50h.p.— — A} A A_ A |Morris-Oxford, 15°9 h.p.BB) A BB hiaiw & 
Q (other MOGEIS) « «cies BB A BB A BB A {Crossley (other models). BB A BB A BB A Morris-Oxford(oth md.s) A\A A| A|A\|A 
S Austin, 12hp......... BB ABBA A A|Clyno,9hup. ......... St Kicsimias| tenis... .,. .....BB A BB A|BB A 
Austin (other models) ..BB A BB A BB A |Clyno (other models) ..BB A BB A BB A Rolls-Royce .......... BB A BB A|BB/A 
oar ciekyavsane A|A|A\A|A|A|Daimler.............. A|A A|A|A|A]Rover...............,A A/AlATA|A 
i ME areaisla estas sua A iArc A jArc| A |Ara Essex .............60. A Arc A Are A Arq Standard, 14 h.p aeons —|— —|BB/ A 
ee Rare BB A BB A |BB A [Hillman .............. A| A A| A/A| A [Standard (other eae. A'A!A'|A/JA/\A 
4 oS eer A Arc A Arc A ArclHumber, 9/20 h.p...... A A A A/|A/A|Sunbeam, 4 and 6 cyl. A|A|A/|A/A|A ‘ 
@ Citroen, 12/24h.p. .... A A| A A — —]Humber (other models).BB A BB A BB A than A|A|A\A A| A t 
a Citroen, 11°4 h.p....... — — BB A BB A |Jowett................ A'A|A'A\A|A]Talbot, 14/45h.p. ....BB)/ A BB) A BB A 
= Cols. headed “S” show Summer Grades} Don't ask for “A” or “ BB” Oil — meer aon % AiA | AIA Al A 
o s x ; tee ep ee MEPIS patra nips as asa) “ 
; >» - “WW” ., Winter 99 say Wiobiloll first, always nati 4 a oO BB, A BB ABB) A 
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Make the chart your guide 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, LTD., 
Caxton House, London, S.W.I1 
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“T HE story of the evolution of interior lighting is 

of intense interest. Civilised man has em- 
ployed all sorts of devices to overcome his physical 
shortcomings in being denied the ability to see in the 
dark, a power given to other animals as night-loving 
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THE FINE ART OF COLLECTING. 


XXIX.—- GLASS CHANDELIERS: AN ADAPTATION OF BYGONE ORNAMENT. 








furniture—a great number of examples of old furni- 
ture, and grandiose vases of the potter of the 
Sévres and Meissen type can only find a proper place 
in palatial surroundings. In a measure this is 
“one of the reasons why so many artistic treasures 
find their way to America, where homes have 
assumed a splendour and a spaciousness befitting 
the enthronement of objects of art of great dimen- 
sions, But in England the pendulum has swung to 
art less Gargantuan. It does not follow that English 
connoisseurs are lessening in perspicacity—perhaps 
they are broadening. At any rate, the 











present taste leans most assuredly to the 
artistic creation covering less area. As 
women have determined that slimness 
should be the line of beauty, probably 
the same idea has governed choice in 
art. It is interesting to find that the 
chandelier has won acceptance as a very 
pretty vehicle to be employed with the 
electric light. An old style has been 
revived with exquisite results. 

Old chandeliers are not of glass. At 
first in use in churches, they were later 
found in great houses. Silver chandeliers 
were in use in England in the sixteenth 
century. But latten was a _ favourite 
metal in use in churches, a kind of 
brass hammered into thin sheets. It 
has a rich glow, and was exceptionally 
colourful. ‘‘ A cross of Jatoun full of 
stones,’’ to quote Chaucer, suggested gold. 
It was the pinchbeck amalgam of the 
Middle Ages. 

Brass chandeliers are of long an- 
cestry. They can be found delineated 
in old Dutch pictures—as, for instance, 
in Van Eyck in the middle of the 
fifteenth century—and they run the whole 
gamut of later Dutch masters. It is 
noticeable how these genre painters of 
interiors love to depict a suspended 
chandelier. But, curiously enough, one 
may range from Metzu_ to 
Gerhard Douw and find 


By ARTHUR HAYDEN, Author of “Bye-Paths in Collecting,” ‘Chats on Old Silver,” “Old Sheffield Plate,” etc. 


for use with a naked, unprotected light such as the 
candle. 

Gas came as a new impetus to the chandelier. 
The family of Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford wished 
it had never been invented. ‘In sitting down to 
table in autumn, no one observed that in each of the 
three chandeliers there lurked a tiny bead of red light. 
Dinner passed: the sun went down, and suddenly, 
at the turning of a screw, the room was filled with 
a gush of splendour worthy of the palace of Aladdin ; 
but, as in the case of Aladdin, the old lamp would 
have been better in the upshot. Jewelry sparkled, 
but cheeks and lips looked cold and wan in this fierce 
illumination, and the eye was wearied. My chief 
enmity to the whole affair,” so writes Lockhart, 
“arises from my conviction that Sir Walter’s own 
health was damaged, in his later years, in consequence 
of his habitually working at night under the intense 
and burning glare of a broad star of gas.” 

The massive glass chandelier illustrated (Fig. 2) 
has a column or shaft arising from a platform suggest- 
ing the contemporary silversmith. As glass is a 
metal, this is no detraction. The vase support follows 
the Wedgwood and Adam period quite at the turn 
of the century. The whole work is massive without 
being ungainly, grandiose without being vulgar. 
Viewed at different angles, there is something pecu- 
liarly fascinating in the lines of its branching arms. 

From an old Irish mansion comes gaiety of contour 
in design exemplifying old eighteenth-century Irish 
glass, with drops finely facetted. There is quite a 
new factor that Irish glass-workers gave in emulation 
of imported English glass. There is a grace in this 
piece (Fig. 1), with its fountain-like form, its stem 
rising like something cunningly invented by the 
metal-worker, suddenly developing into a globe— 
quite the form of the seventeenth century in baluster 
ornament. The art of the glass-worker is one of the 
most difficult in its technique. It is happy to find 
that modernity should lay a pretty finger upon old 
chandeliers to put them to their original use and 
to give them the exact credit they deserve for the 
splendour of their craftsmanship. 





Dutch brass_ chandeliers of 
exquisite design, but all with- 
out candles. There are bird- 
cages sprinkled over many of 








FIG. 1. AN IRISH EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SPECIMEN OF AN 
EXQUISITELY GRACEFUL DESIGN: A FOUNTAIN-LIKE GLASS 
CHANDELIER, WITH SPECIALLY BRILLIANT CUTTING, FROM AN 


OLD MANSION IN’ IRELAND. 


In this beautiful chandelier the facetted drops show Irish cutting at its best. 
in emulation of imported English glass._{ By Courtesy of Messrs. Edwards and Sons.| 


as himself. Outdoor revels conducted in the open 
under a full moon in southern latitudes, or by the 
light of the non-setting midnight sun in northern 
lands, are understandable. But the darkness to 
first man was a mystery. It is expressed in the 
“finest sonnet in the language,”’ as Coleridge terms 
it, when 

Hesperus with the host of Heaven came, 

And lo! Creation widened in man’s view. 

The particular form of illumination herein dealt 
with is, in a measure, the last note in domestic lighting, 
and jumps into modernity not by any means as a 
new device or invention, but as a skilful resuscitation 
of older and beautiful artistic forms now adapted to 
modern requirements. It is quite a vexed question 
with collectors how to assimilate their possessions, 
including certain obsolete forms, in order to fall into 
harmony with present-day environment. Indeed, it 
is not too much to recreate the position mirrored by 
Goldsmith in his ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’’ where his 
wife, himself, and family ‘“‘ got their pictures drawn 
by a limner who travelled the country.”” But there 
came the climax. ‘‘ An unfortunate circumstance 
had not occurred till the picture was finished, which 
now struck us with dismay. It was so very large 
that we had no place in the house to fix it. . . . The 
picture, therefore, instead of gratifying our vanity, 
as we hoped, leaned in a most mortifying manner 
against the kitchen wall . . . much too large to be 
got through any of the doors, and the jest of all our 
neighbours.” 

This digression exemplifies the particular atti- 
tude of the ordinary modern collector in regard to 
fine creations of the past. Often constructed as part 
of an architectural interior—as indeed was most French 


these Old Masters’ canvases, 
in many cases with no visible 
bird. This would seem to be 
a departure from realism. But 
Ostade, in his “‘ Village Ale- 
house,”’ depicts half - burned 
candles in a chandelier. 

Old examples of chande- 
liers at Hampton Court Palace offer 
great Dutch prototypes at their best, 
with massive baluster stem and _ bold 
arms supporting the candle-holder with 
its grease-pan. This pan was a real 
necessity to prevent the grease falling 
upon the guests in noble houses, or the 
worshippers in churches. It is still found 
in later glass examples, indicating that 
they were actually at one time used for 
candles, and required similar protective 
measures. 

Rock-crystal is the term applied to 
early forms of brilliant chandeliers. 
This was a transparent, colourless quartz. 
But, figuratively speaking, it cannot 
hold a candle to later cut-glass, with 
hanging drops sharply facetted. Nor 
was rock-crystal the only medium to 
be employed; there are instances of 
the use of ivory. At Rosenborg Castle, 
Copenhagen, the writer found a glorious 
chandelier of some twelve lights fashioned 
in amber, and another example of 
wrought iron with rock-crystal orna- 
ment described as a _ royal gift from 
Louis XIV. 














Chandeliers of wood suggest too ob- 
vious an_ inflammability. But there 
were many perpetrated, sometimes gilt. 
A great number were French in origin, 
and belonged to the early and middle 
eighteenth century. Indeed, some of 
our own designers offered not only giran- 
doles, but actual pendent chandeliers 


FIG. 2. A MASSIVE ENGLISH GLASS CHANDELIER WITH ORNATE 
SUPPORTS 
A GRANDIOSE EXAMPLE DATING FROM ABOUT 1810. 

This fine chandelier, of the early nineteenth century, was shown recently at 
the Exhibition of Antiques and Works of Art at Olympia. It is 5 ft. 6 in. 
high, by 4 ft. wide, and has two tiers, with twenty-four lights. The arms are 
of cut glass, with star-cut pans and nozzles, and pear-shaped pendants facetted. 


SHOWING THE’ CLASSICAL ADAM INFLUENCE : 


By Courtesy of Messrs. Edwards and Sons. 
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“THE PAGEANT OF CIVILISATION.” 


ms HE power of a wafer . to guard a letter, as it 
flies over sea, over land, and comes to its address 

as if a battalion of artillery brought it, I look upon as a 
fine meter of civilisation.””. Thus Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
The quotation introduces Mr. Warren's ** Pageant.” It was 
well chosen, for the book it heralds bows to the sovereignty 
of the stamp ; doing homage (o its recognition of men and 
events, and to its honourable position as a fount of ‘ postal 
glory ’’—and making the Album a Valhalla of adhesives ! 
In fact, ‘‘ World Romance and Adventure as Told by 
Postage Stamps ’’’—to give the secondary, but the more 


ROYAL FAMILY PORTRAITS ON NEWFOUNDLAND STAMPS: 
QUEEN MARY, PRINCESS MARY, THE PRINCE OF WALES, AND KING GEORGE V. 


descriptive title—is a chronicler and picturer of achieve- 
ments acknowledged and of history made and in the making ; 
a noter of rarities, a gossip not disdaining the freakish ; 
an expert adviser; and a refreshingly 

chatty teller of stories. More: it is an 
‘Open, Sesame !”’ to a cave of collectors’ 
lore ; a treasure-house for dwellers in the 
land of ** Do you know ?” 

Do you know—for instance—how the 
first adhesive postage stamp came into 
existence ? The answer awaits you. 
‘Prepaid postage evidenced by means of 
gumined labels had its inception in 1840 
because of an alert Englishman's detection 
of a servant-girl’s fraud practised against 
the government; a fraud quite trivial 
when weighed by itself, but perhaps 
duplicated in countless thousands of 
cases. Rowland Hill, a_ distinguished 
postal administrator later knighted for 
his services to his country, witnessed a 
servant’s refusal to accept and pay for an 
envelope from a carrier on the plea that 
she lacked the necessary shilling with 
which to claim the sealed letter sheet. At 
that period in postal history, recipients ; 
paid mail-carrying costs upon delivery. Sensing the maid’s 
disappointment over the loss of a likely love-letter, Sir 
Rowland offered to pay the required shilling. Thereupon 
the girl revealed a measure of indifference out of keeping 
with her first display of eagerness to view the missive. 
Her volunteer benefactor paid the postman, took the letter, 
and insisted that the sheet be opened in his presence. No 
writing whatever was found inside. The girl’s sweetheart 
had sent his message in a code of dots or ciphers on the 
outer cover, and the girl had read these before passing the 
missive back to the postman. This evasion of postal 

charges gave birth to the idea 
. of prepaid adhesive stamps for 
fches Reich mail matter, as well as for the 
famed British Mulready prepaid 
envelope, on which angelic figures 
are depicted flying to’ distant 
isles and tropical strands convey- 
ing the correspondence of’ the 
Empire. On one of his two 
established stamped envelope 
designs, William Mulready, the 
Royal Academician, ,omitted a 
leg on one of his angels, thereby 
creating the first error in the 
history of modern postage.” 

That is that. And thus to 
mistakes. The first has been 
cited. There are numerous others, The most remark- 
able narrative to which Mr. Warren gives currency is that 
concerning Napoleon III. ‘‘ Look now with astonishment 
or admiration,” he writes, ‘‘ upon the image of a Bonaparte 
on the stamps of France in the w-r 1853, surmounted by 
the legend *‘ Empire Frangais.’ The new ruler is the son 
of the former King of Holland and a nephew of the great 
Emperor. He assumes the title Napoleon III. Many 
historians have sought to account for the absence of a 
Napoleon II. by asserting that this choice of his title by 
Louis Napoleon implied a claim of the hereditary imperial 
rank of the great emperor's son, the little Duke of Reich- 
stadt (L’Aiglon), who died in 1832. The clue to this missing 
emperor is simpler than that, and of interest both to postal 
collectors and historians. The fact that there was no 
Napoleon II. is due to the error of a printer. The pro- 
clamation of the French government announcing the acces- 
sion of Louis Napoleon to the throne began with the words, 
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THE TRAGEDY OF iN- 

FLATION IN GERMANY : 

A Five Hunprep Mi. 
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*‘ The Pageant of Civilisation: World Romance and Adventure 
as Told by Postage Stamps.” By F. B, Warren. (Ernest Benn, Ltd. ; 


fr 1s. net.) 


THE BALLOON POST DURING THE SIEGE OF PARIS: 


Reproductions from “* The Pageant of Civilisation : 
by Courtesy of the Author, and of the Publishers, Messrs. Ernest Benn, Ltd. 


Py MO NR 
BEING AN APPRECIATION OF 


(PUBLISHED BY ERNEST BENN, LTD.) 


‘Vive Napoléon!!!* These exclamation marks were 
interpreted by the state printers as being the Roman 
numeral III. The mistake was duplicated thousands of 
times upon proclamations distributed in Paris and through- 
out the large cities of the nation. Thereupon, with no 
time for indecision, Napoleon agreed to assume the title 
Napoleon III.” 

The case of Columbus is on a different footing ; but it 
will serve to call attention to similar slips—due in these 
instances to artists not too nice about detail. ‘‘ St. Kitts- 
Nevis [depicts] the founding of the colony in 1623, and on 
id a stamp of 1903 one of the 
strangest of all postal errors— 
Columbus peering towards land 
through a collapsible telescope 
that was not invented until 
vears after his death. This 
oddity is matched by one in the 
United States Columbian series. 
The one-cent denomination pic- 
tures a clean-shaven Columbus 
‘in sight of land,’ and the 
two-cent denomination, portray- 
ing the landing of Columbus, 
presumably but a few hours 
later, reveals him with a luxu- 
riant beard.” 

Which reminds one of another hirsute happening ! 
‘‘The earliest and most picturesque record of written com- 
munication between separated peoples is perhaps that of 





(LEFT TO RIGHT) 


By F. B. 





MONTE” IN DECEMBER 1870. 


the Persians, who branded messages on the shaved scalps 
of couriers, held these runners till their hair grew out 
again, and then sent them off on their journeys, to be 
shaved again by their re- 
cipients so that the mes- 
sages they conveyed could 
be read”?! 

Then, Turkey. ‘* Pause 
here for a moment to look 
at a Sultan’s signature on 
a postage-stamp, a _hiero- 
glyphic observed but not 
understood by many who 
have the stamps in their 
possession or tucked away 
safely in collections. The 
Turkish word toughra means 
literally, ‘I stamp my hand.’ 
An early sultan, sending a 
treaty to a European mon- 
arch, dipped his hand in blood, and stamped it on the 
paper. The toughra then passed 
through a process of evolution, 
and was brought to its final 
form in 1816.” 

Yet another reminder, rising 
from the word ‘treaty.’ ‘In 
the postal issues of Haiti’s 
neighbour, the Dominican Re- 
public, there is a stamp that 
came within an ace of causing 
war between the two little lands 
that share the second largest 
island of the West Indies. This 
stamp shows an incorrect bound- 
ary line between the two 
countries, and caused instant 
protest by Haiti, resulting in 
quick disavowal of contemplated 
encroachments and a_ prompt 
placing of the blame on the 
engraver of the stamp.” 

Of rarities Mr. Warren has 
two lists—the Phillips and the 
Shaw Newton — with values 
(prices paid or estimated worth) 
think I am the Tsar,”’ he varying from 32,500 dollars for 
said, “‘that I want my the British Guiana, 1856, black 
head on the stamps of the on magenta, 1: cent; 20,000 

Russian Republic?” dollars for the  uncancelled 


AFRICA 


Lenin’s HEAD ON aA 
Soviet Stamp: A Post- 
HuMOUS IssuUE. 
Lenin’s head did not 
appear on Soviet stamps 
during his life. ‘Do you 


A LETTER SENT “PAR BALLON 


World Romance and Adventure as Told by Postage-Stamps,” of 


PHILATELY AND COIFFURE: 


WARREN.* 


Mauritius, 1847, ‘ Post Office,’ 1d., orange red; and 
17,500 dollars for the uncancelled Mauritius, 1847, ‘ Post 
Office,’ 2d., deep blue; to thousand-dollar specimens 
numbering some eight-and-fifty. 

Here I can but quote our author 
on the British Guiana—the world’s 
most valuable stamp—* a label of 
rather mediocre appearance and 
poor condition, the famous one- 
cent magenta of 1856 which sold 
at one of the Ferrary auctions in 
Paris to the agent of an American 
bidder for $32,500 plus an im- 
posed tax of seventeen per cent.— 
almost forty thousand dollars for 
a tiny bit of paper removed from 
its original envelope or wrapper, 
dull in colour, and with corners 
trimmed, making it octagonal. ... 
No other copy of this unique 
stamp is known to exist. The 
history of it as compiled by its 
present owner [Mr. Arthur Hind, of Utica, New York], 
briefly told, is an amazing record of accumulating value. 
This rarest of all stamps was printed in the office of the 
‘ Official Gazette’ at Georgetown, British Guiana, by Messrs. 
Baum and Dallas. L. Vernon Vaughan, a British Guiana 
youth, discovered the stamp among some old papers in 
1872. He sold it for six shillings to N. R. McKinnon, 
another native collector, who in turn, in 1878, sold it to 
Thomas Ridpath, of Liverpool, for £120, 
This owner disposed of it for a profit 
of £5 to the eccentric collector, Count 
Ferrary.” 

For the rest, it must be pointed out 
that Mr. Warren does not confine himself 
to the question of adhesive postage-stamps. 
He has much that is valuable and fascin- 
ating to say about postal systems. As a 
key to this section, take the balloon and 
pigeon posts when Paris was under siege 
in 1870-71. ‘* Throughout the period of 
the siege postal balloons carried 238 pas- 
sengers, twelve tons of mails, estimated at 
4,000,000 letters, six dogs, and 384 pigeons. 
Out in the provinces the French who were 
receiving letters by balloon post from Paris 
thoughtlessly reasoned that they could 
likewise send letters by balloons to the 
beleaguered capital. Hundreds of thousands 
letters postmarked from _ provincial 

cities and towns, and marked ‘ Par Ballon 
Monté’ were never carried through the 
air. Nor were the six dogs successful in reaching 
the city with despatches or mails from the outside ; they 
were all killed or captured. But the German legions with 
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TYPES OF FEMININE HAIR-DRESSING IN CENTRAL 


ON STAMPS OF THE BELGIAN CONGO. 


their ring of steel ever tightening around a starving city 
had reckoned without Monsicur Steenackers and his carrier- 
pigeons ; they had minimized or not thought at all of the 
possibility that photographers might reduce handwritten 
messages to. infinitesimal size so 
that as many as twelve thousand 
missives could be despatched inside 
a quill fastened to a tail- feather 
of a swift bird from the dove-cote 
at Tours. Nor had they imagined 
that microscopy could increase the 
number of missives sent in a single 
tiny quill to forty thousand! The 
birds were sent by locomotive as near 
as possible to Paris, and then released 
for their flight. Upon arrival their 
missives were magnified three hundred 
times by projection on_ screens, 
copied into individual messages and 
distributed.” 

It but remains to state emphatic- 
The inscription is in ally that ‘‘The Pageant of Civil- 
Hebrew, English, and isation'’’ is an exceptional book. 

Arabic. Philatelists will rejoice in ‘it and 

recommend it to their kin; and 

it should be stressed that the general reader, as apart 

from the stamp-collector, will find it good—in the words 

of the publisher (the publisher of the American edition, 

it may be presumed) : ‘‘a six-ring circus of the world— 
a continent to cach ring.” E. H. G, 
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“THE GOLF LIZARD.” 


Slowly the shadows lengthen and the sun Egbert, Maltravers, languid and at ease 

Like a great golden Golf-ball disappears. Believes in Caddies taking exercise, 

While Angus wanders, scanning one by one, So Angus hunts, with breakimg back and knees, 
A million pebbles in a vale of tears. And Egbert breathes Abdulla’s ecstasies, 


F. R. HOLMES. 
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NEW DISCOVERIES OF PREHISTORIC 
MONSTERS IN MONGOLIA. 
By A. TINDELL HOPWOOD, M.Sc., F.L.S. 
(See also Pages 454 and 455.) 

| ECENT dispatches from China have brought the 

welcome news that the Central Asiatic Expe- 
dition of the American Museum of Natural History 
has yet another season’s successful work to its credit. 
In March I received a letter saying that they 
hoped “to start for Mongolia unless another 





that of a horse, but somewhat longer in proportion, thigh-bone from Baluchistan are 33in. and 47 in 


and with pillar-like legs five or six feet in length ; long respectively. Even more striking is a bone 
deprive him of his horn, and the result is some- corresponding to the middle bone of the palm of 
thing like a Baluchithere. Such an animal pro- the hand. This bone, found at Turgai, is 22 in. 
bably stood between thirteen and fourteen feet long, and as thick as the forearm of a man. 
high at the shoulder, which was higher than the Mr Granger may well claim the Baluchitheres as 
hind - quarters, and was able to browse on leaves the largest land mammal known. 

and twigs growing from sixteen to eighteen feet Until recently Titanotheres were unknown outside 


North America, where they occur in abund- 
ance in the older Tertiary rocks. Now eleven 





Chinese war breaks out,’’ and now come tidings 
of large collections on their way back to 
America, with details—fantastically distorted 
before they reach the newspaper offices — of 
the more important finds. So far we have 
only heard of a beast belonging to the same 
family as Baluchitherium; of a Titanothere ; 
of a Mastodon; and, from older rocks than 
those which yielded these three animals, of a 
duck-billed Dinosaur, as well as of a quantity 
of Dinosaur eggs—our old friends of three or 
four seasons ago. Of these four items, the 
Baluchithere is the most interesting, both on 
account of its enormous size—grossly exagger- 
ated, since the leaders of the expedition gave 
a cautious and tentative estimate —and also 
because of the aberrant nature of the animal 
itself. 

The name Baluchitherium was applied by 
Mr. C. Forster Cooper to some bones of large 
size which he dug up in the neighbourhood 
of Chur Lando, Baluchistan, in 1911. He 
found three neck vertebrez, another from the 
back, two humeri, one ulna, one bone each 
from the thigh and shin, a knee-cap, and 
numerous smaller bones from the hands and 
feet of several individuals. He did _ not, 
however, find any skulls. Some time later, 
Professor A. Borissiak. of Leningrad, dis- 





species at least are available from Mongolia. 
Their especial value lies in the fact that 
they are very closely allied to American 
species. This enables us to correlate the 
Mongolian beds with the American, and, 
since the geological age of the latter is well 
known, to arrive at the age of the former. 
The later Titanotheres were huge beasts, 
almost as large as a medium-sized elephant 
with stout, pillar-like limbs and heavy heads 
bearing a pair of ‘‘horns’’ on the nose. 
Strictly speaking, they were not true horns, 
but outgrowths of the nasal bones covered 
by the naked skin. Thev varied considerably 
in shape and size, and examples. similar to 
those now reported from Mongolia are known 
from American strata. As shown by their 
teeth, this family of mammals lived on soft, 
juicy vegetation. That they were unusually 
dull and stupid is proved by the size of 
their brains, hardly the bulk of a man’s 
fist. With this they can have been capable 
of little else than controlling their bodies and 
ministering to their needs. 

Up to the present very few Mastodons 
have been found in Mongolia, and the skull 
six feet long is welcome. It is not a 
sensational find. The long-jawed Mastodons 














covered some bones of a closely allied animal 
in the Turgai province of Northern Turkestan ; 


NORSEMEN IN THE PACIFIC! A PICTURESQUE REPLICA OF AN 


are all very much alike, varying in matters 
of detail only, but it furnishes a link in 
the chain connecting the forms found in 


these he called Jndricotherium. Again no ANCIENT VIKING SHIP AT AN AMERICAN EXHIBITION. Southern China with those found in Europe 
skull was found. That privilege was reserved — This replica of a Viking “ serpent’ sailed into the Channel of the Pacific South and America. Dinosaur eggs need no intro- 
for the third of the Central Asiatic Expe- west Exposition at Long Beach, California, to share in the celebration of Norway duction to the readers of The Illustrated 
ditions, which, in 1922, found a_ broken Day. She was wwe by nenrten tecondants * * er vinings. manners London News, and since the Dinosaur has 
skull, and other bones, of Baluchitherium eee — ee vb agreed been left for another season's work, there 
meer Lob, 4a the Tengen Nor basin of Central detail both as to crew and equipment, with twenty-two oars and shields hung ri i ais eee asi it I a Tl a if 

ats a on her gunwales as a protection from enemy missiles. is no need to deal with it here. he mem 
Mongolia. By combining all three discov- bers of the Expedition, and the American 
eries, zoologists have beensable to picture the com- above the ground. Some of the measurements Museum, are heartily to be congratulated on the 
plete beast. of individual bones are of interest. The skull material gathered in the face of great difficulty 

Imagine a rhinoceros with a long neck, resembling from Loh is 4 ft. 3 in. long; the humerus and and hardship. 
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English winter and revel in the 
luxury of Britain’s largest motor 
vessel ‘Asturias ” (22,071 tons), 
on her 39 day trip to the West 
~ Indies. 

See for yourself the exotic beauty 
of these famous islands and re- 
¥ discover the haunts and hiding 
= places of the ancient buccaneers. 


& , WB From Southampton Jan. 18th, 1929 


SIRE rea TS 


10 weeks luxury cruise by 
R.M.S.P. “Arcadian,” exploring 
the most picturesque continent in 
the world—fresh scenes and in- 
terests every day, thrilling inland 
trips, every modern comfort and 
convenience. 


From Southampton Jan. 23rd, 1929 


MAKE YOUR WINTER 
CRUISE BY ROYAL MAIL 


Write or phone 


ROYAL MAILSTEAM PACKET Co. 


America House, Cockspur Street, S.W.1. (Regent 4975) 
Atlantic House, Moorgate, E.C.2. (London Wall 6460) 


Southampton, Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Cardiff, 
Glasgow, or Local Representatives 
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NBORN in every mother is the desire to ) 
IN breast-feed her baby. But all too often it is \ 
AS found necessary to wean baby at once and to 7 
: find a food that will, as nearly as possible, take ; 
the place of human milk. 
4 
r¢ The selection of the proper food is a cause of ) 
« anxiety for the mother. What is she to do for »| 
i the best? Some recommend this food; others y 
| : advise that. She finds it hard to decide. 
| L) 
\ To mothers in such a position we say—and , 
| ; thousands -of doctors, nurses and parents will , 
\ support uu—-GIVE BABY MELLIN’S FOOD. , 
i Mixed as directed, Mellin’s has been proved by ) 
« the general consensus of medical and public , 
« Opinion to be the nearest possible equivalent } 
rd to breast milk. It is all nourishment, of the ; 
( kind which builds up firm flesh, sturdy bone, ; 
f and a strong and vigorous constitution. You ; 
/ cannot go wrong if you give Mellin’s Food. ( 
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THE FOOD THAT FEEDS 
‘ Obtainable of all Chemists. ( 
4 ) 
/ MELLIN’S FOOD BISCUITS A «copy of a booklet ) 
, are invaluable during weaning, (‘How to feed the Baby’’) ) 
whether a babe has been hand of interest to every mother 
‘ reared or breast fed. Sold in willbe forwarded post free ; 
: hermetically sealed boxes at 2/9 on application to ) 
by all chemists. Sample sent Me/lin’s Food Ltd, 
: on receipt of 6d. Dept.J/200, London, S.E.15 ( 
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RADIO NOTES. 


"THE keynote of this year’s Radio Exhibition, which opens at Olympia on 
4 Saturday, Sept. 22, is quality. Quality of material, design, and repro- 
duction go hand-in-hand, and the reproduction of which modern radio is capable 
will be a revelation to many who attend the demonstrations arranged by the 
manufacturers in premises adjoining Olympia. It will be readily understood 
that demonstrations in the hall are impracticable. 


The simplicity of the latest designs of receiver is even more pronounced 
than heretofore. One-knob control is conspicuous in many sets; and it is 
safe to say that a child can manipulate the modern receiver with safety and 
certainty The “ all-from-the-mains "’ receiver has definitely come into its 


own, and the number of sets dispensing altogether with batteries of any kind 
demonstrates the pitch of perfection attained by the modern battery-eliminator. 
Collaboration with the valve-manufacturers has developed a set entirely free 
from extraneous noises, which will give reproduction unexcelled by any set 
operated by batteries or accumulators 

Those not blessed with electric-light mains will find that batteries ‘and 
accumulators are not only better but cheaper than hitherto, and the modern 
tendency towards great high-tension voltage will incur no great additional 
outlay. The enthusiast who already possesses accumulators, and has electric 
mains, will find the various charging appliances for home use of great interest, 
relieving him entirely of the bugbear of frequent visits to a local charging plant. 
Car-owners will note the devices permitting the charging of low-tension 
accumulators from the lighting sets of their cars. 

A noticeable feature, will be the displays of the gramophone manufacturers. 
The many who have regarded radio and the gramophone as enemies will be 
surprised to find that this is far from the case. Actually these two great 
industries are collaborating to a very marked extent, and each is finding the 
other’s experience invaluable in its development. The number of radio 
receivers arranged for the attachment of electrical pick-up devices-——-the 
receivers and gramophones combined in one cabinet, and the application of 
radio amplifiers to cabinet gramophones—is very noteworthy and gratifying. 

As far as valves are concerned, the outstanding feature of the display is 
the new “ pentode ”’ or five-electrode valve. In brief, the advantages of the 
pentode are as follows: It is a power valve giving a very large output for a 
comparatively small input, one pentode stage being nearly equal to two 
amplifying stages incorporating the usual type of valves. Used in a suitable 
circuit with a coil-drive speaker, the amplification is practically constant 
throughout the whole range of musical frequencies. The screened four- 
electrode valve, which was the sensation of last year’s Exhibition, is shown in 
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A HISTORIC CUMBERLAND BUILDING FOR THE NATION: LANERCOST PRIORY. 

The Priory of St. Mary Magdalene at Lanercost is of twelfth-century origin, and was erected by 

Robert de Vaux in 1166 - 69, It was twice visited by Edward I., and also by Robert Bruce 

Robert Bruce’s som David plundered it so severely in 1346 that it never recovered from his 

depredations. The part of the buildings shown above is to be presented to the nation by 
Lady Cecilia Roberts of Boothby. 


an improved form, and as a H.F. valve holds the same position that the 
pentode is attaining on the L.F. side. 

The component which perhaps governs the quality of reproduction to 
the greatest extent is the loud speaker, and the most outstanding feature that 
will strike the visitor reviewing these exhibits is the great advance made by 
the coil-driven cone. Last year the price of this component was out of the 
reach of most visitors to the show. In the forthcoming Exhibition the number 
of these instruments on view will clearly demonstrate the headway made in 
their design, and the prices are astonishingly low. It must be pointed out that, 
contrary to popular supposition, the power required to operate these coil- 
drive speakers is not excessive, and very pleasing results can be obtained from 
quite a modest receiver embodying a super-power valve. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that every defect in quality of reproduction produced by 
the set will be accentuated by the speaker, so that “any old set ’’ will not 
suffice. For those with more modest requirements the improvements in reed- 
driven cones and horn type speakers must be seen and heard to be properly 
realised, and reductions in prices are general. The Exhibition will remain 
open until Sept. 29, and the hours of admission are from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m, 


THE WORLD OF THE KINEMA,—(Continued from Page 456.) 

since this art of the screen is a pictorial one, Miss Compton knows how to 
dress for the camera, what to choose and how to wear it. In this respect 
I have no hesitation in saying that she reigns supreme in the British film- 
world, and if, in saying so, I have handed her a crown for which, alas! she 
had no need to fight, at least she wears it royally. 

Miss Compton’s range is wide. She has an unforced power and a re- 
strained emotion that remind one of Pauline Frederick, to whose methods 
Miss Compton’s are, perhaps, most closely kin. She has, too, the gift of 
youth, of a lightheartedness as irresponsible as her pathos is true. I have 
seen her in many parts, from the tragic Queen of Scots to the saucy heroine 
of comedy, and still she keeps a surprise in store. For the sake of British 
films I hope Miss Compton includes a class for screen aspirants in the 
curriculum of her School of Dramatic Art. 
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Unprecedented 
Car Values! 


THE WONDERFUL 





6s FOUR 99 : —— — 

‘CHASSIS ° e - £220 £195 

l 12/32 | TOURING CAR - - £295 £265 
HP. . TWO-SEATER COUPE - £315 £295 








Priests 'FABRIC SALOON .- - £330 £300 
INDER |COACH-BUILT SALOON - £350 £3145 


3 & 
Nom d une pipe. THE FAMOUS 


“SILENT SIX”: 





ce + 55 ° = 
OM d’une pipe!” says the inhab- 16/45 Pees - = poral 
itant of Gaul. A quaint phrase— ‘ai H.P. < TWO-SEATER - - £450 £375 
; é FABRIC SALOON - - £495 £375 
sometimes strengthened by the prefix CYLINDER be ACH BUILT SALOON - £495 £375 


“* Sacré”’ to make it more emphatic ! 
THE POPULAR 








I Now our subject is “ Nom d’un ‘“STRAIGHT EIGHT”: 
chapeau ’’—the name of a hat. It’s CHASSIS . . - £550 £435 
"P ‘ ‘ : . 21/60 cpa il CAR ° - £695 £540 
i quite as vital aS a pipe—and, 1n this - HELP. { TWO-SEATER d - £695 £550 
om ole a “ >> EIGHT- | FABRIC SALOON - - £750 £550 
case, it happens to bea Battersby. CYLINDER be ACH-BUILT SALOON - £750 £550 
Battersby Hats are known across 
the channel as in other parts of the Two New Models: 
world for their perfect style and finish. 21 /60 H.P. SIX-CYLINDER : 
Every Battersby is stamped Battersby CHASSIS " . ‘. , £325 
TOURING CAR - - - £410 
FABRIC SALOON - ° ‘ £425 
tt COACH-BUILT SALOON- . £425 
i CYS 
a g 32/80 H.P. EIGHT-CYLINDER: 
el ATS CHASSIS ONLY - -  - £1,075 
20 /-, 2 5/-5 30 = These prices are effective from September Ist, 1928. 
Write for address of nearest agent WOLSELEY MOTORS (1927) LTD. 
Actual Makers BIRMINGHAM: Drews Lane, Ward End. 
BATTERSBY & CO., LTD., LONDON & STOCKPORT LONDON: Manor St., Chelsea, S.W. 
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ROBBERIES WITH VIOLENCE, AND THE 


CRIMINALS’ WEAPONS. 
(Continued from Page 450.) 


wounds they inflict are so characteristic that the 
expert at once knows the kind of weapon he 
must search for, even if it has not been abandoned 
on the scene of the crime or thrown away by the 
assailant in his flight; and once the weapon has been 
identified the criminal is quickly found. Perhaps the 
strangest of all home-made instruments ever dis- 
covered was a species of net made of coarse ropes 
which contained a huge stone (Fig. 1, on p. 450). The 
thing was reminiscent of the Stone Age. It was found 
near the body of a farmer who had obviously been 
attacked whilst ploughing. Since there appeared to 
be no motive for the crime, the queer weapon and 
the evident strength and ferocity displayed by the 
murderer led the experts to believe that the assailant 
was either a savage from some distant country or a 
madman. 

A patient investigation brought to light the fact 
that a nearly nude negro of gigantic stature had 
been perceived several times lurking in the extensive 
Forest of Compiégne. He was captured after days 
of ceaseless search, and turned out to be a Patagonian 
who had been touring France with a showman, but 
had unexpectedly escaped. 


Many stories have been written about robberies 
committed by means of narcotics. Most of these are 
purely imaginary, and, although picturesque and 
exciting, are based on absolute fallacies. It is gener- 
ally believed that hotel thieves sometimes use a 
syringe to squirt ether or chloroform into a bedroom 
through the keyhole, and, when the occupant is un- 
conscious, enter and rob him. - There is also the 
belief that chloroform has been used in trains to 
stupefy a sleeping traveller—either by saturating the 
air in the compartment with the anesthetic or by 
placing a pad of cotton-wool soaked in chloroform 
over the traveller’s nose and mouth. Hoffman, 
Dolbeau, Lacassagne, and other medical experts 
have proved by innumerable experiments that such 
a method is quite impracticable. To begin with, 
chloroform and ether are so volatile that, in order to 
saturate the air sufficiently to render a person un- 
conscious, gallons of the drug would be needed. 





Furthermore, the pungent and characteristic odour 
of the anzxsthetic would alarm not only the intended 
victim, but everyone within a wide radius. But, 
setting aside these two obstacles, it has been ascer- 
tained that the effect of chloroform or ether on a 
sleeping man is to awaken him instantly. Nor is the 
pad over nose and mouth more efficacious. Anyone 
who has assisted at the administration of an an- 
zsthetic in a hospital knows how furiously the patient 
struggles, and that often a long time elapses before 
he becomes unconscious. Drugged cigarettes or 
cigars are also to be classified as fiction. There are, 
nevertheless, several such methods frequently and 
successfully used by women. They take care, how- 
ever, first to ply their victim with drink ; then, when 
his senses are dulled, chloral, opium, or one of the 
veronal derivatives is mixed with a stiff glass of 
spirits. These cases are fortunately rare. 

The hypodermic syringe is sometimes used by 
criminals abroad ; but, again, it can only be success- 
fully employed on an intoxicated person, since the prick 
of the needle is sufficiently painful to prevent it from 
passing unnoticed ; furthermore, to obtain an imme- 
diate effect, the injection must be intravenous, and few 
criminals, fortunately, have the necessary anatomical 
knowledge for this, nor is it feasible to locate a vein 
if the victim is clothed. There was a case, however, 
not long ago in Germany, where persons were rendered 
unconscious and even killed from a distance. The 
method is worth describing, although, for obvious 
reasons, I shall refrain from revealing the exact formula 
of the poison which was used. 

One morning a policeman going his rounds was 
startled to see a woman lying before the door of a 
house in a fashionable neighbourhood. She was 
dead, and her open handbag empty; yet a super- 
ficial examination failed to disclose any signs of 
foul play. Four other people were found under 
similar conditions during the course of the week. 
Fortunately one of these—a young man—was only 
unconscious, and recovered. Meanwhile, the medical 
experts had discovered traces of arsenic in the lungs 
of the other victims. The young man was questioned, 
and related that, when returning home shortly before 
midnight, he suddenly perceived a man step from a 
doorway a few paces away and raise his hand. From 
that moment he remembered nothing more until 


he saw the doctor bending over him at the hospital. 
Two more cases occurred in the same neighbourhood. 
The matter was carefully hushed up, and numerous 
detectives were posted in every street in the district, 
wherever a door or a window gave them cover. They 
succeeded in arresting a penniless Russian doctor, 
who had fled from the Soviets, at the very moment 
that he discharged a stream of deadly gas at one of 
the detectives specially chosen to act as a decoy. 
He committed suicide whilst being taken to the cells. 
The instrument he had invented is now in the police 
museum. 


“ EXCELSIOR,” AT THE PLAYHOUSE, 


* EXcELSIor,” a play which has nothing to do witk 
Longfellow, and is a skilful adaptation made by Mr. 
H. M. Harwood from a French original with the more 
appropriate title, ‘‘ L’Ecole des Cocottes,"’ serves as 
a good vehicle for the art of Miss Gladys Cooper, and, 
despite that title and the profession of its heroine, 
makes a highly moral entertainment. Here we see 
Ginette, a Montmartre grisette, who starts her career 
as companion of a cabaret song-writer, climbing up 
the social ladder until she becomes the mistress of a 
Cabinet Minister, and growing more and more weary 
as she gains success and notoriety. In between 
whiles there are passing affairs with wealthy patrons 
as stages in her climb, and all the time she has by her 
as mentor a decayed aristocrat who coaches her in 
the manners suitable for each rise in her position, 
and points out, when she feels sentimental and looks 
back enviously to her days with her song-writer friend, 
now to be married, that happiness is not for her type, 
and that she must be.content with “ fame.” 
drags a trifle at the close, and perhaps would have 
been better without its lachrymose element, as the 
mixture of farce and cynical comedy which in great 
measure it is. But there is enough in the heroine’s 
several readjustments and lessons to afford scope to 
Miss Cooper’s admirable virtuosity ; the role of mentor 
permits of a real and amusing character-sketch from 
Mr. Ernest Thesiger ; Miss Hermione Baddeley gives 
a good account from a farcical point of view of Ginette’s 
Montmartre friend ; while Mr. Athole Stewart and Mr. 
Nigel Bruce have some droll moments. 
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Home “Movies” 
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The Next 
NATIONAL HOBBY! 
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is a daylight - loading, 
Combination machine which “takes ’”’ 
ciné-photographs and also projects them 


The ‘‘Campro” 


The “British Journal of Photography ”’ 
(the official organ of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society) says: ‘‘The ‘Campro’ 
has a degree of efficiency unequalled in 
any other amateur apparatus.” 


The ‘“Campro” 
fessional gauge 
project all cinema films. 
cheapest standard-gauge outfit in the 
world and is the only machine which 
will ‘‘take”’ and “ 
of film material. 


is of standard pro- 
and will therefore 


The special ‘‘Campro” 
represents the chea 
graphy in the worlc 


Complete Outfit 10 Gns. 


or with Dallmeyer lens, 18 gns. 


Detailed particulars, post free from the Sole Makers : 
**Campro” Cameras & Films Ltd., 23, City Rd., E.C.1 






GRASS SEEDS, FERTILISERS, WORM KILLER, &c. 
for LAWNS & SPORTS GROUNDS. 

















134 Regent Street, W.1 
329 High Holborn, W.C.1 
115 Cheapside, E.C,2 


$32 Qn. Victoria St. B.C.4 












CATALOGUE 
NOW READY 
POST FREE. 


GARDEN SHOPS: 


Seedsmen to H M. the Kina 
RAYNES PARK. LONDON. S.W.20 















SCRUBBS-AMMONIA® 
MARVELLOUS PREPARATION ; 


Invaluable for LAUNDRY and Domestic Purposes. i 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito and other Insect Bites. 
Cleans Plate, Jewellery, and Carpets. 
Price 10d. & 1/4 per Bottie. 
Of ail Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 


SCRUBB & CO., LTD., GLASSHOUSE ST., LONDON, 8.E. 11. 






Softens Hard Water. 
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Why qo Grey? =, 


HINDES' HAIR TINT restores grey or faded bely to its original colour forthwith 
—brown, dark brown, light-brown or black. It is permanent and washable, 
has no grease, and does not burn the hair, It is used privately at home by over a 
million people, Medical certificate accompanies each bottle, Chemists, Hairdressers, 
and Stores, all over the world 2/6. Trial Phial may be had per post 10d. from 


————— HINDES Ltd. Patentees of Hindes Hair Wavers, 60 Parker St., London, W.C.2 — 


Trial Phial 
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LAUGH AS YOU READ... 


AT A TIME” 


(“ Simple Simon” of EVE, The Lady's Pictorial.) 


THE FUNNIEST BOOK OF THE YEAR 


John Lane, The Bodley Head. 


By R. S. HOOPER. 
Author of “And the Next.” 


6s. Net. 
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hee composer who, above all others, is able to impart the impression of 
power without a show of effort; who rises without violence to the 
sublimities of musical expression and then descends by swift, but not pre- 
cipitous, steps to a feeling of peace and happiness. 








Not only in the world of music, but in the sphere of industry, is latent power 
an asset. 


Ir is this expression of power without effort, potentiality without fussiness, 
that distinguishes the best from the good, and no greater mechanical example 
of this can be found than in a Rolls-Royce. 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 
ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED, 14-15 Conduit Street, London, W.1 
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Rolls. Royce aeliiate Cabriolet outside ‘‘ Great Fosters,’’ Egham, Surrey, This magnificent carriage is the production of 
Hooper & Co. (Coachbuilders), Lid., Motor-body Builders to H.M. the King, 54, St. James's Street, Piccadilly, S. W.1. 
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CARBURETTOR EXPERIMENTS: THE R.AG. 

HAVE recently enjoyed a particularly interesting 

experience of a kind I had thought I should never 
know again. I have been trying a new sort of car- 
burettor on my own engine, and that is the kind of 
test I gave up making a long time ago, for an excellent 
reason. During the past sixteen years or so, I suppose 
I have tried every type of carburettor made, if not 
every individual example of it, but only once in a 
way have I found that there was any noticeable dif- 
ference in the performance of my cars with the new 
as against the standard instruments. 

Generally speaking; this holds true to-day. It is 
one of the most tempting of all possible alterations 
to make to one’s engine. Owners read and hear of 
the wonderful results achieved by perfectly stock 
cars, fitted, after delivery, with this or that type of 
carburettor, and they must, being only human, try 
one like it forthwith. They only remember after- 
wards that in nine cases out of ten the makers of their 
particular cars know, because they have found out 
by costly experiment, which sort of carburettor is 
best suited to their own engines. 

















If they are lucky (or unlucky, if you prefer it that THE NEW TWO-LITRE CROSSLEY: A SIX-CYLINDER SPORTS FOUR-SEATER TOURING CAR. 
way), they discover, sad in a hundred ais that the Designed to provide a really fast sporting car, capable of high speed, but with every comfort for driver and passengers, the new 
change was worth while. It was for this reason that 


Crossley is fitted with pneumatic upholstery and lavish equipment. The chassis follows the lines of the Crossley 15°7-h.p. six-cylinder 
model, but with a livelier engine, which makes it capable of rapid acceleration to over 70 m.p.h. The price of the touring car is 
£625 ; of the sports fabric saloon on the same chassis, £675; and of the chassis alone, £475. Triplex glass is fitted in both models, 
ago. There was so very seldom anything interesting while the Desc’ parts are chromium-finished. 


l gave up carburettor-testing, either for report or 
for the satisfaction of my own curiosity, some time 














or valuable to say about the change- 
| -over from stock fitting to special. I 
nearly always had to admit—which, 
by the way, I was ready to do from 
the start—that the makers knew best. 

My present experiment is due to 
special circumstances of the kind 
which have never arisen before, and 
will, in all likelihood, never arise 
again. The carburettor I have been 
asked to try, with a view to issuing 
a frank report on its behaviour, is 
being fitted to the new cars of the 
same make as mine, as an alternative 
to the hitherto standard instrument. 
I know enough of this car, its 
makers, and agents, to know that 
idle experiments in the dark form 
no part of their programme. In their 
opinion, I gather, this carburettor is 
suitable for their engine, and that 
is all that matters so far as they are 
concerned. It is being fitted to 
stock cars. 

Naturally, then, as an owner, I 
was interested to try it on my own 
engine, and I willingly agreed to pub- 
lish my impressions of its behaviour. 
It is called the R.A.G. Autometer, and 
is manufactured by R.A.G. Patents, 
Ltd., Victoria Street, London. ‘‘ Auto- 
meter ”’ is a word entirely new to me, 
but here it just means a carburettor. 
Its impressive title does not, how- 

ever, mean that it is a complicated 
T 2 a t eC YT a eC t ¥y piece of mechanism. On the contrary, 


it is of so simple a design that a 











- : : : ae : detailed description of it is un- 
Dodge Brothers Victory Six is deliberately designed and. built es eas ao eel 
to increase the margin of safety in motoring. features. It has three jets, responsible 
f thodox functions, a plunger 
Its lower centre of gravity reduces sidesway and the tendency roll ee ee ee geared 
to skid. It helps the car to hold the road at high speed, and suction-controlled fuel-meter, and a 
improves the effectiveness of the Victory’s hydraulic four- large ee. for oe practical 
purposes that is a at it is necessary 

wheel brakes. to say about its construction. 
The Victory’s double body walls are made of pressed steel, welded It has a distinctive feature of its 
into a rigid unit and securely bolted to the chassis frame. — <= — j Riga — 
Passengers enjoy extra protection, plus the added comfort of efficient filter. I am told Ha eg 
justice I may yet discover) that a 
silent coachwork, free from squeaks and rattles. oe & aaa an & 
Dodge Brothers complete line of passenger vehicles the point of non-existence ; but should 
includes the Victory Six and the Senior Six. this befall me, the withdrawal of the 
jet is carried out with the help of 
Dooce BrotHers (Britain) Ltp nothing more recondite than a large 

Factory: Nortn Acton London. n.w.10 nail. 


So much for its design and general 
features, all of them simple and 
straightforward. Its capabilities are 


distinctily remarkable, although they 
are more or less of the kind claimed 
e by the maker of every carburettor 
since the days of the mighty Krebs. 


The chief qualities 1 prize most highly 
DOD GE B ROT H E R S in every carburettor I have found to 

on be conspicuous features of the R.A.G.’s 
performance. It starts the engine 
from cold as readily as any I have 
4: [Continued overleaf. 
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WAKEFIELD 


9A 1 MILES pr HOUR / pon 





—the Highest Speed ever attained on a Motor Cycle achieved on 





At Arpajon on Sunday, August 26th, Capt. O. M. Baldwin, riding a 


ZENITH—JAP 


lubricated with Wakefi , . 
tion) the following a. broke (subject to confirma- 


WORLD’S RECORDS 


1 Kilo (f.s.) ... 124°7 m.p.h. 1 mile (f.s.) ... 124°45 m.p.h. 


amg _ _—— speeds —_ attained on a motor cycle, and 
; n also w i i i i 
to exceed 200 iiviighews Poa a ee ene ae ee 
It will be remembered that the highest s i 
. peed ever attained o 
Sa yescaeel por g A Regd ~~ eg at esate a to 
us record o : -p.h. t. M 
(fc ele eee 


ae conted “ oe | eon run of CASTROL Success! Follow 
m e ° ° 
Wakefiel P c ESTRO — and safeguard your engine by using 


RECOMMENDED 
by over 230 Leading Motor Manufacturers. 


C, C. WAKEFIELD & CO., LTD., All-British Firm, Wakefield House, Cheapside, 
LONDON, E.C.2 
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Pace Clase V“UTWORTH 
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HOW PRATTS 


IS. TESTED 





Engine used for testing Pratts 
Perfection Spirit, showing 
Midgley 

(enlarged) 
detecting inaudible Knock. 
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This series of announcements ; 
> willexplain in simple detail the : 
* elaborate measures taken to § 
* maintain the quality, uni 
> formity and absolute pote g 

: of Pratts Perfection Spint. ; 
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The Knock that is unheard 
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Bouncing Pin 
employed for 











All motorists are familiar with the metallic knocking, or “pinking,” 
which indicates an inefficient fuel. But incipient knockin 
which cannot be detected audibly, is not so generally underst 
This “unheard” knock reduces power output and is liable to 
damage the engine. 

Marvellous test engines—the only ones of their kind in the country 
—are employed to test Pratts Spirit for the slightest trace of 
either “ pinking ” or inaudible knocking. An ingenious device 
known as the Midgley Bouncing Pin, fitted at the head of these 
test engines, electrically measures and records any tendency of the 
fuel to knock. By this constant wighancs, Pratts Motor Spirit 
is always maintained at perfect stan rd. 

















Nothing is more difficult to 
choose than a hat. Yet men in 
every corner of the world find 
in a Stetson their every ideal 
of style, comfort and service. 


Illustrated Stetson Booklet 
containing List of Agencies 
will be forwarded on request, 


JOHN B. STETSON CO. 


Offices and Showrooms (wholesale) 
70, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
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Continued. | 

known. It is not necessary to flood it beforehand 
in average weather; but if cold damp has reigned 
in the motor-house for a long time since the last 
outing, a very slight tickling of the needle will 
usually mean an instant firing. 

That, to my mind, is of inestimable value, especially 
for people who, like myself, have black luck with all 
electrical apparatus, including starters. The next 
point I like, in order of occurrence, is its swift warm- 
up. The engine need only run idly for half a minute 
or so before full use may be made of the throttle with- 
out any choking or spitting back. By the time you 
have settled in your seat and are ready to drive away, 
so is the engine. 

I have used this instrument for several weeks, and 
I have not been able to discover the slightest sign of 
a flat spot at any throttle position. To those unaccus- 
tomed to this form of throttle, the necessary initial 
pressure seems high at first, but that has nothing to 
do with flat spots. The instant the throttle moves, 
the engine takes up its work and continues to do so 
progressively throughout its range of action. The 
power-curve, which I have not seen, must be a very 
good example. The effect on the driver is that the 
more you give her the more she gives you. Rare— 
and exhilarating. 

These are, to my thinking, the most important 
attributes of a carburettor. Besides these, the R.A.G. 
has others which appeal to you in their different ways. 
One is that, when the engine is running at an efficient 
temperature, it gives a steam-like quality to its pull 
which is a real delight. It is really flexible and really 
smooth. You notice it at its best when your speed is 
dropping slightly, as on a long, light gradient. You 
need only give her a shade more throttle, very gently, 
to see the speedometer needle recover its place—and 
gain another. It is real suppleness. 

The least important point, the fuel consumption, is 
quite satisfactory. It is remarkably consistent under 
all conditions, which is a comfort to the man who is 
rather careless about filling up at regular intervals. 
I find that on dry roads, whether hilly or flat, I can 
rely on twenty-four miles to the gallon, and on wet 
roads or in windy weather (which has an even more 
marked effect) on about twenty-two. This is a little 
better going than with the original carburettor. The 
engine is a two-litre, with high compression. A very 
interesting instrument, which I shall watch care- 
fully in the ugly winter before us.—JoHN PRIOLEAU. 


CHESS. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST IRVING. 


To CorresPponpENTs.—Letters intended for this department should be 
addressed to the Chess Editor, 15, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


GAME PROBLEM No. XI. 


BLACK (8 pieces). 
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WHILE (7 pieces). 
In Forsyth Notation: 6k1; p5p1 Fle 2P2Q2; 3pSzp; 3PbKriP; 
: I. 

This position, from the Bad Kissengen tourney just concluded, 
must have a place in our gallery of classical oversights. White, owing 
to eccentric strategy in the opening, has obviously the worst of it, 
and to snatch a draw is his only hope. It is Black’s turn to move, 
and the game went: 41. QQ8ch ; 42. KKtz, PR4; allowing White, 
by 43. Ktx Pch, to force a draw by perpetual check. 

From the diagrammed position Black might have won the Queen 
and the game by a simple five-move combination, which was still 
open to him after White’s 42nd move. Please send the five moves 
which, against Black’s best defence, finish with the White Q in the box. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J S Atmeipa (Bombay).—Send 1ros. 6d. to the Chess Amateur Depot, 
George Street, Stroud, Glos., for ‘‘ Simple 2-Move Themes" (A. C. 
White), ‘‘ Chess Problems and How to Solve Them "’ (Laws), and 
““Chess Problems Made Easy" (Taverner), and ask for their cata- 
logue, in which you will find many works you may wish to add 
later. 

Correct SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 4030 received from J S Almeida 
(Bombay); of No. 4031 from Geo. Parbury (Singapore) and H F 
Marker (Porbander) ; of No. 4032 from J S Almeida, H F Marker, 
and K D W Boissevain (Geneva) ; of No. 4033 from J W Smedley 
(Brooklyn), Chas. Willing (Philadelphia), Senex (Darwen), and 
A White (High Wycombe) ; and of No. 4034 from J T Bridge (Col- 
chester), Antonio Ferreira (Porto), Senex (Darwen), and Rev. W 
Scott (Elgin). 

SoLuTION OF GAME-ProBLEM No. X. from E G S Churchill (Blockley). 
This is the only correct solution so far received, though the foreign 
mail may add to the number. Curiously enough, many of the 


attempts commence with 1QBs5, though it was expressly stated 
that this does not lead to a mate in five. 

Davip Hamsien (Newton, Mass.).—In Game Problem No. VIIL., 
Black cannot win by 41. —— QR4, as 42. QxQ is a simple and 
safe defence. Also, in the continuation you give after 41. —— 
QBz, if 42. QK6ch, R(Qz)Bz2 ; 43. QK8ch, KKtz ; and how is White 
to avoid destruction ? 

Rev. Dr. StEvENSON (Melrose).—In Game Problem No. IX., after 
4. —— QRs5; 5. “anything”; let x= PQ5, and the suggested con- 
tinuation fails. 

Cuas. H Battey (Providence).—The cook Qx Bch is still working 
in the new building. 1. Qx Bch, QxQ; 2. Rx KPch. We suggest 
consultation with Mr. Dowd! 

SoLuTion OF GAME ProsBiem No. IX. 
([rsbrkzr; ppIprppp; 4p3; qtp5; 2PPr1Bz; 1QstP3; P4PPP; 
R3KBSR—White to make his 9th move.] 

We gave the continuation 9. BQ3, KtKs5ch; 10. KKz2, and Black 
is now to mate in ten moves. Here is the modus: 10. —— QQ7ch; 
tr. KB3, Qx BPch; 12. Kx Kt, QxKtPch; 13. KtB3, QKt3ch; 
14. KK5, QB3ch; 15. KQ6, QK2ch; 16. KK5, PQ3ch; 17. KK4, 
PBq mate!! The final block is extraordinary, and one would never 
guess that the BQ had just returned from a circular tour! There 
are two variations: (a) 12. KKt4, PR4ch; 13. KR3, PKKt4; and 
mate next move; (b) 13. KKts, PB3ch; 14. KQ6, QB3 mate. Black 
was B. Soldatenkoff; White prefers a blank headstone. 





Many of our readers who take pleasure in our 
frequent illustrations of archeological discoveries 
will, we are sure, be specially attracted by a magazine 
that enables them to extend their knowledge of that 
enthralling subject. We refer to Antiquity, a 
Quarterly Review of Archeology, edited by Mr. 
O. G. S. Crawford, F.S.A. The current number con- 
tains many illustrated articles of great interest, 
together with a wealth of other information under 
the headings of Notes and News, Recent Events, and 
Reviews. The editor himself contributes an article 
that should appeal to every intelligent Briton, namely, 
“Our Debt to Rome?” in which he says: ‘“ Our 
knowledge of Roman Britain—and it is remarkable 
how much we have learnt even in the last twenty 
years—is mainly derived from excavation.’”” Among 
other items in the number Mr. D. Randall-Maclver 
writes on “ Forerunners of the Romans’”’ (7.e., the 
Etruscans), Mr. Alan Rowe on ‘“‘ The Recent Finds 
at Beisan,’’ Vice-Admiral Boyle Somerville on ‘‘ Two 
Great Dolmens of Central France ’’; Mr. Eric Thomp- 
son on ‘“‘ The ‘Children of the Sun’ and Central 
America,’’ Mr. George H. Bushnell on ‘‘ The Alexan- 
drian Library’’; and M. Einar Gjerstad on ‘“ The 
Swedish Excavations in Cyprus.’’ Annual subscrip- 
tions to Antiquity (f1, or 5 dollars, including 
postage) are payable to Mr. Crawford at Nursling, 
Southampton, England, and single copies (5s. 6d.) 
may be obtained through any bookseller. 
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He’s a wise man—he uses Anzora 
every morning, because he’s found 
that it’ keeps the hair smooth 
and neat throughout ' the day’s 
activities. You should do the 
same—there’s Anzora Cream for 


rather greasy scalps and Anzora 
Viola for dry ones. Both are 


splendid—and one of them is just 
Vo YO right for you. 
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INHALANT 





A Scientific Treatment 
for the Prevention 
or Relief of 


CATARRH 
COLD inthe HEAD 


INFLUENZA 
BRONCHITIS 
HEADACHE 
HAY FEVER 
etc., etc. 








Stimulating and 
Invigorating 


Simply inhale from 
the Handkerchief 


All Chemists, 2/- & 3/, 
THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Led. 
30 
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WHITE | 
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For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY. it being 
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You will like the new PEARL 
OSRAM because: The PEARL 
FINISH gives glareless illumination, 
without wasting light. It is cheaper 
than the varied types of diffusing 
lamps on the market, which often 
are extravagant in the amount of 
light they waste. 


Dust and dirt do not adhere to its 
smooth surface. A damp cloth makes 
it spotless. 


Its shape and pearl- grey colour 
blend with furnishings and fittings 
of any room. 


It is extra strong; and the new 
PEARL OSRAM LAMP is a 
vast improvement to the clear glass 


OSRAMS in every way, and it 


costs no more. 
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THE WORLD wil MUSIC. 


THE PROMENADES. 


HE Promenade Concerts are now filling the Queen’s Hall with 
crowded audiences, and one cannot but rejoice at the popularity of 
what must be considered as the chief training school for musical appreciation 
in London. It is at the ‘‘ Proms”’ every year that thousands of Londoners 
first get their appetite for music whetted. Here they hear a large orchestra 
playing the repertory of classical music, and here they may become first 
acquainted with the great masterpieces of music which, unlike literary 
masterpieces, have all the freshness of complete novelty, for it is not 
possible to spoil them by quotation in the class-room. 

It is one of the drawbacks of education, as frequently practised, that it 
familiarises young people with the great masterpieces of literature long before 
they are able to appreciate them. It would not matter in the least if a boy 
or a girl reading by himself discovered, say, Shakespeare’s plays at the age 
of fifteen. Reading them alone, he would get some of their qualities, and 
later on, when re-reading them, he would find ever so many more. But when 
plays such as ‘‘ Hamlet "’ are made class-room subjects for young children, 
it is ruinous. It is almost impossible to have the wonderful phrases and 
sentences of ‘“‘ Hamlet’’ drummed incessantly in one’s ears as a child, and 
then when grown up to hear them ina theatre freshly and movingly spoken. 
They have become tags devoid of significance. Owing to our general lack of 
so-called education in music, the great mass of our public in its youth is in 
a state of unsophisticated and unjaded sensibility. It can go to the Queen’s 
Hall and suddenly hear for the first time the symphonies of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Brahms, and Schubert, and it discovers that, without any preparation, 
it enjoys them immensely. I am sure that this is the correct way to 
approach works of art in the first place. 

Now, having made sure of its enjoyment, having an appetite whetted for 
music by the discovery of the pleasures which listening to music gives, these 
audiences are in a mood to try to go deeper, further, and get more. When 
told that they are as yet Chly upon the fringe of musical appreciation, that 
there are untold and unknown delights awaiting them in inexhaustible 

variety and quantity, they are prepared to believe, and even to make an 
effort to explore these unknown realms. 

It is here that the critic should Come in with his comments and his 
opinions, because he is supposed to have gone at least a little further, and 
to know by reason of that increased experience what is fruitful and what 
is sterile—or, in common terms, what is good and what is bad. 

It will, of course, somewhat startle the enthusiastic audiences at the 
“Proms”’ if the critic should suddenly, without proper preparation, declare 
in an ex cathedra manner that the music at the ‘‘ Proms’”’ is mostly bad. 
Nevertheless, a good critic would, in my opinion, be justified in making 
such a remark, and I[ will try to explain why. In the first place, the pro- 
grammes are too long. It is absurd to expect any high level of performance 
from conductor and orchestra when these musicians have to play six or 
seven serious items one after another almost without a breathing space 
nightly. The other night, for example, I heard the orchestra play in a 
Brandenburg concerto, then in an aria from a Bach cantata, then in Bach's 
violin concerto in A minor, then another Brandenburg concerto, then two 
more arias, and then a Bach suite. Now, to play this programme properly 
would need three, or at least two, days’ rehearsal. But how was that to 
be got when the orchestra and conductor have similar programmes nightly ? 
The consequence is that, with a great deal of experience and practice at this 
sort of scratch performance of music, the musicians scrape through without a 
breakdown and without such gross and palpable errors as to be noticed by 
their largely uncritical audiences. 

Nevertheless, the playing is bad and quite inadequate from the standard 
of a true musician. If one looks at the programmes of the best Continental 
symphony orchestras, one will never find a programme of such immense length 
as these nightly Promenade programmes. And yet the smaller programmes 
of these symphony concerts are played with far more leisure and with at 
least two or three rehearsals. 

Nor is there any need to have such lengthy programmes. Why this 
terrible rush to follow one item by another? Are we afraid that if the 
audience is kept waiting five minutes after an item it will leave the hall in 
impatience ? Of course, now that these concerts are broadcast, I shall be 
told that it is essential in the interest of the thousands of listeners with 
wireless sets that there should be continuous music from eight until nine- 
thirty, or ten, or whatever the hour fixed. But is-this really necessary ? 
Cannot the listener-in take up a book for five or ten minutes, in the 
expectation of presently having some more music? Why should we 
choke the public with huge quantities of music stuffed hastily into 
the shortest possible time? What is the object of it? Is it not merely 
a bad habit? 

It would be far better if the hundreds of thousands of listeners-in were to 
get each night only one piece of music, an overture or a symphony, 
magnificently performed. Not only would they be getting better music— 
let me say, even real music—but they would appreciate and enjoy it all the 
more because there was silence and expectation before it, and space and 
time to reflect and contemplate after it. The mad and utterly destructive 
habit of following one impression or sensation immediately by another is 
fatal to all real experience and enjoyment. And it is this universally growing 
habit which will destroy all true culture and all the finer qualities of the 
human mind if it is not soon arrested. 

I therefore would beg the B.B.C. directing committee to consider seriously 
this question for next year. As a start, let the length of the programmes 
be cut down by half. Not the length of time taken, but the quantity of 
music performed. Instead of six or seven items in the first part of the 
Promenade programmes, let there be three or four, and let them be performed 
at least twice as well as they are performed at present. I do not know 
whether Sir Henry Wood and his musicians would welcome such a change. 
It may be that prolonged bad habits have spoiled them for the effort 
which this change would entail. For there is no doubt that the present 
method is the easier; it is along the line of least resistance. The conductor 
and his musicians at the Promenades function now almost automatically 
with little serious mental effort. 

But to reduce their programmes by half, and to concentrate on adequate 
performances of what was played, would require an immense effort. Only 
conscientious musicians proud of their art and having the self-respect and 
seriousness of real artists would be capable of such a change of attitude. Yet 
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Cuticura Treatment 
For Dandruff 


Part the hair and gently rub in Cuticura Ointment 
until the whole scalp has been treated. Let the 
Ointment remain on for some time, over night if 
convenient. Then shampoo with a suds of Cuticura 
Soap and warm water. (Do not rub Soap on the 
hair.) Rinse thoroughly. A light application of 
Cuticura Ointment to the scalp between shampoos 
is often beneficial. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 





“SONG OF THE SEA.” AT HIS MAJESTY'S. 
[* is good to come across a charming and lively 

musical comedy of the old type, such as “ Song 
of the Sea” proves to be at His Majesty’s. With 
its tale of British sailors at Naples in Nelson's days, 
its heroine, ‘‘ Laughing Nancy,” meeting with ad- 
ventures that make her like an innocent variant 
of Lady Hamilton, its episodes of a lieutenant slapping 
an Ambassador’s face, and leaving his ship to fight 
a duel; its love ditties and hornpipes and spirited 
ensembles, supplied with melodious facility by Edward 
Kunneke, and free from “ jazz,’"’ we have all the 
elements which our more susceptible playgoers love 
in this genre—songs that are songs and are sung, an 
old-style romance in a romantic atmosphere, and 
those melodramatic excitements which permit of 
herd and heroine figuring in a picturesque light. The 
thing, then, is good, and there is a good cast to back 
it. Heading that cast is Miss Lilian Davies, a 
musical-comedy “‘star’’ of the right type, with a 
pretty voice to match her good looks, and pleasant 
acting talent also. Her vis-a-vis is Mr. Stanley 
Holloway, as gallant a naval hero as our stage has 
shown lately; his ‘“ Song of the Sea” is delivered 
with great gusto. No less welcome are the turns of 
Mr. Claude Hulbert, a wonder of a dancer; and ‘of 
Mr. Baskcomb, a delightfully appealing comedian. 
There is also a first-rate chorus to give the final recom- 
mendation to a first-class show. 


“THE NEW SIN.” AT THE LITTLE. 

So tragically short was the life of Mr. Basil 
Macdonald Hastings that for more reasons than one 
it is to be hoped that his clever and interesting play, 
‘““The New Sin,’”’ will meet on its revival at the 
Little Theatre with the run it deserves. It proved 
piquant to audiences of an earlier decade than this, 
because it was an all-men piece ; but there was more 
to the play than that, and the story of how Hilary 
Cutts is prepared to assume responsibility for a 
brother’s crime of murder so that he may no longer 
stand in the way of a disinherited family, is told 
with such skilful handling of character that it can 
still hold a modern audience. Mr. Nigel Clarke 
brings to the interpretation of the leading réle sound 


judgment, no little humour, and a welcome air of 
sincerity. Mr. Braban’s Labour Member is an agree- 


-able sketch. Mr. A. G. Poulton lends life-like touches 


to the murdered sensualist ; and Mr. Wallace Geoffrey 
makes a human figure of the hero’s despicable and 
criminal brother. Certainly a play that is worth 
seeing again. 


CHINESE PAINTINGS FROM THE EUMORFOPOULOS 
COLLECTION. 
(See Colour Illustrations on Pages 461, 462.) 
N the whole range of modern reproduction, nothing 
finer has been achieved than the magnificent 
series of illustrated volumes wherein is “richly 
shrined ’’ the catalogue of the George Eumorfopoulos 
Collection, one of the most comprehensive assemblages 
of Eastern art ever brought together. When completed, 
the Catalogue will be a truly monumental work in 
fourteen folio volumes. One section, in six volumes, 
already issued, has been devoted to Chinese, Corean, 
and Persian pottery and porcelain, and this is being 
followed by another section, in six volumes, on Chinese 
and Corean bronzes, sculpture, jades and jewellery. 
There have also been published two separate volumes 
dealing respectively with frescoes and paintings. 

Elsewhere in this number we reproduce in colour 
two of the exquisite plates from the later of the two 
single volumes just mentioned, entitled ‘“‘ The George 
Eumorfopoulos Collection Catalogue of the Chinese, 
Corean and Siamese Paintings.’’ By Laurence Bin- 
yon, of the British Museum. With twenty-five Plates 
in colour, and fifty Plates in collotype. (Ernest Benn, 
Ltd.; {12 12s.; Edition de luxe, 25 guineas.) The 
edition is limited to 560 and 30 numbered copies, 
respectively, et the two prices. This volume, in its 
rich gold-and-black covers, is identical in format with 
the rest of the series, and maintains the same standard 
of quality in the reproduction of the plates. That 
means that it comes as near perfection as is humanly 
possible. 

Mr. Laurence Binyon, who is, of course, no less 
famous as an art connoisseur than he is as a poet, 
writes with his accustomed charm, and shows the 
same sound judgment and extensive knowledge that 
he did in the previous volume on the Chinese frescoes. 
He contributes an introduction and a descriptive list 
with details of each painting represented. Owing to 


the difficulties of chronology and attribution, he has 
classified the pictures under subject headings, such 
as religion, figure-paintings, portraiture, landscape, 
animals, birds, and flowers. ‘‘ Mr. Eumorfopoulos,”’ 
he tells us, ‘‘ began collecting Chinese paintings some 
twenty years ago. Those he acquired were chosen 
primarily because they pleased his eye, because of 
their inherent qualities of design and colour or attract- 
iveness as decoration, rather than with the aim of 
illustrating some antique period or of forming an 
historical series. In the process of collecting, how- 
ever, he has succeeded in acquiring some very precious 
things.” Painting naturally has more scope for human 
interest than the plastic arts, and in this respect the 
present volume is one of the most fascinating of them 
all. 

As Mr. Binyon points out, the study of Chinese 
painting presents great difficulties, of the kind that 
beset the critic of European art before the days of 
photography. Among them are the immensity of 
the tradition; the absence of any public collection 
available for reference ; repeated destruction ; innu- 
merable imitations and new versions of old master- 
pieces ; ‘‘ the fine art of forgery,” and, lastly, ‘ the 
execrable habit of dealers who affix signatures and 
seals of popular or venerated painters to the most 
unlikely and dissimilar works. It is a wonder (he 
adds) that in a quarter of a century Western students 
have been able to ascertain as much as they have.” 
His own work will be a valuable addition to the sum 
of their knowledge. 








THE WORLD OF MUSIC.— (Continued from Page 486.) 





there must be men among the orchestra and among 
the musicians engaged for these concerts who dislike 
the present sausage-factory type of music production 
at the “‘ Proms.’’ And it is with this small discon- 
tented minority that the future lies. One day they 
will succeed in being heard, and the public will be 
moved to believe in them by virtue of their power 
and sincerity. Then we may succeed in changing 
the present methods of the mass production of music. 
Nobody can foretell how long this will take. It may 
come quite suddenly through a public realisation of 
the destructive futility of the present system. On 
the other hand, we may have to witness worse con- 
ditions before a change. W. J. Turner. 
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few Gems from 
the Classics that 
you should hear 
without delay: 


Handel’s 
Largo (“Xerxes”) 
playcd by ChicagoSym- 
phony Orchestra, Con- 


is ° ductor, Frederick Stock 
HERE is in music a realm of loveliness that the Record No. D1432. 


average person is apt to miss because of a popular Price 6/6. 
impression that good music is “high-brow.” There Schubert’s 

are many passages in the works of great composers that ie eal had Soma 
are universal in their appeal—passages of exquisite phony in B Minot 
beauty that touch the hearts of the hosts of people who hese kee Cha Gok 
profess only a simple taste in music. These works are Opera Orch., Covent 
the flowers in The Garden of Melody that never fade. Gernot Cannuctor 
. soe ’ oa ugene Goossens. 

They are all gathered for you in “ His Master’s Voice Record Nos. C1294 to 
records. C1296. Price 4/6 each. 





Liszt’s 


“Hi / e 99 Liebestraume No. 3 
{& as eC] ©, o1ce played by The New 
Light Symphony Orch. 
Record No. errs 
The World’s Greatest Entertainer Price 416. 


Bach’s 
Air on the G String 


played byIsoldeMenges 
Record No. D1288. 
L Price 6/6. 
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